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SUPPLEMENTARY READING JUST ADOPTED ’ 


BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION IN 
MRS. MONROE’S ST 
272 pages, E'S STOR OF OUR COUNTRY BROOKLYN, N. Y= 


Extract from the Official Report of the Chicago puerese’ of nest S J 
17th, 1888. os FE 
The Su tendent and his Assistants unite in recommending the ad bead f the. following O M 
text-bcoks in the several Grammar Grades, and in asking that the Building and . Supp Agent be 
specified : 


autho! purchase distribute the same to the several schools in quantities he 
wate aneas Sdheal’ tar tha Batch Grade, . 


30 Copies Monroe’s “Story of Our Country” 
ntl 4 MR be a now ow use in the Fourth Grade, be taken therefrom and 
“Stories from Racbstein History” ° 


be substituted for the same in the Fourth Grade. 



































THREE GEMS FOR THE CLASSROOM ADOPTED IN The latest, brightest, and best series of School Readers 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK ublished 
Stories from American History P 
Noble Deeds of Our Fathers CHOICE SELECTIONS, 
The Boston Tea Party CAREFUL GRADING, 
Good Print Good Paper Strongly Bound in Boards 30 Cents net each BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
ot 2 ac en. ects STRONG BINDING 
To t this noble record in language which oung can understand, and which will be at 





present : 2 
the sure hme oteresting and netructive, thee books, depioune the prinlpal events of the | Cog] for Specimen Pages and full Descriptive Catalogue. 


been p 
As reading books for the tower r grades of the public schools they are unsurpassed, and will be 
fouud invaluable as a medium for the foundation ofa love for historical y rical study. 
We invite you to inspect these books, if you are in search of aniditional matter in the 


/ cordially : 
ws vient fo our bane fia yecinen Sone of acremantnstroonemen sonst] ~ UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


the Net introductory duced. the same to be deducted from the first order. 


Send for complete list of our Supplementary Reading 19 MURRAY STREET, : 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers BOSTON |3 Tremont Place, Boston. NEW YORK. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


GASTINEAU’S CONVERSATION METHOD WITH THE FRENCH 


HE NVERS RITIN' The method here adopted is, so far as possible, that which a person follows iu a foreign land 
Co aTION METHOD for SPEAKING, READING, and W G | when by those who speak only the French. In such cases the ear is incessantly struck 


qurrounted 
Frenog. Intended for self-study or use in schools. With a system | with the sound, not of single words, but of complere sentences and perfect idiomatic forms ; and 
thus a limited ‘but sufficient collection of such sentences and idioms is gathered by the learner. 
of pronunciation based on Websterian equivalents, and entirely new | ‘The Conversation Mernop supplies the pupil from the outset with sentences in common 


devices for obtaining a correct pronunciation. By EpMonD GasTrIngat, | Coupled with their translation and pronunciation, so that they may pe cadily memorized 


immediate conversational account. They are then rehearsed in coloqutal 
A.M., Graduate of the Université, Paris, and Principal of the Conversation | exercises, and when thoroughly familiar, eye a words fe Gay 6 a 
School, New York. 

















faserted fato other formas and idioms to express aati ter variety of 
This forms the basis of the method. bn ath, ONVERRSATION MurnoD. for Introduction. $2. 


. IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 





753-755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 149 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Tue Most PRACTICAL AND POPULAR UF THE Mowry’a ‘Studies in Civil Government. 1» the 
Many Excantane Taxr-fooxs Receer.x Pc>-| MOWRY’S STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT ge eto the subst," dS Hoe, Prints 
Published less than one year ago, and already INTRODUCTORY PRICE, 04 CENTS. teacher A sample, copy pa, FP 
a 
High “School or use Ne serge num! ing SILVER, BURDETT & CO. Publishers 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. pag A ie hat aS ae are Ny | 


Academies, ote ete., of the country. New Yor«: 740 & 742 Broadway. CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Ave. | another class. 











PAINT YOUR ROOFS. 


DIXON’S erteaire PAINT 


Covers more than double the surface of any other paint. Is unaffected by heat or cold, 
dampness, salt air, rust, or even acids. Not only durable, but peautiful. A tin 
roof well painted will not need repainting for ten to fifteen years, or 
longer. Equally useful for metal, iron or wood work. Send 
for circular. 





JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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W. H. Walmsley & Co. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
R,. & J. BECE, 
1016 Chestnut S8t., Phila. 





Microscopes and ail 
Accessories and Ap- 
ptratus, Photogra- 
phic Outfits for Ama- 
teurs, Spectaclics, 
Eye-Glasser, Opera 
and Marine Glastes, 
etc., etc, 


Illustrated Price List 
mailed free to any address, 
men'ion this ,paver in cor 
1D iver 


‘EIMER & AMEND, 
206, 207, 209, and 241 Third yea, 


NEW YORK. 
Importers and Manufacturers o1 


Chemical Apparatus, 


CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 

Chemists, 
Colleges, 

Schools ane 

. Laboratories, 

Suppli od with 4 the best goods at the lowest paises prices. 


urners and 
ons acaediies te cena 














ANDREWS M’F’'C Co., 


Manufacturers of the only 


Rovetailed School Furniture 


IN_THE WORLD. 






ANDREW’S’ 
Glo Tella- 


kinds, Bileck- 
boards, Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Crayons. 

Just Published. 
Goft’s Histeri- 
ca! Map of U.S. 
Plain, incisive 
and complete. 
Send for circular. 


Andrews Wig ho, 
76 FIFTH AVE., Near 14th St., N. ¥. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
and Post and Stockton 8ts., San Francisco. 





TARR’S NOISELESS POINTER. 


SECTION OF POINTER SHOWING THE SIZE OF SMALL 
END WITH RUBBER TIP ATTACHED. 





HAS RING ATTACHED TO HANDLE, FOR SUSPENDING 


Prevents Noise, and Injury to 
Blackboards, Maps, and Charts. 


Giffund’s Air-tight Jnk-we'l. 


PREVENTS EVAPOR- 
ATION OF INK, and 
Keeps It FREE FROM 
Dust. Can be easil 
attached to any style 
of school desk. 





The mest satisfac- 
tory Ink-well and 
pointer now made, Al- 





prices to any address, 
either, Nl 25 cts each. 
W. A. CHOATE & CO., 
General School Furnishers, 


508 Broadway, ALBANY, N. Y. 


These goods are also largely handled by the 
souowse ovell- known school furnishers, and can 
also be obtain ed from dealers, general:y, through- 
out the 0.5 


ScHOOL Supp.y & Pus. Co., 36 Bond St., N. Y. 

J. L. Hammett, 24 Cornhii) N. 

W. A. OLMSTED, 182 Wabash Ave., CHICA 

Bancrorr Bros. & Co., 120 Sutter St. San 
FRANCISCO. 


Sample Dr. X. SPUAK'S Daw rcHiaAL WAFERS. 
FREE: Low Rates to Preachers and Teachers, Pay 
Wanted. STONK MEDICINE CU., Quiney, luimeis. 





2|APRIL I, 





¥OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
9 STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 

<< SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. rah 

For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated onde lic enka. For 

FINE WRITING, Nos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, ana 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 94 John Street, ¥. Y. HENRY HOR, Scie Agent. 


66 99 GRAND, 
SOHMER  .:2¥esr.r PIANOS 
and UPRIGHT 


Musical authorities and critics prefer the ‘‘*OH MER” —— and they are purchased by those 

ing retined musical taste and oP rcciating the richest = uality of tone pa the highest per- 

ection generally ina Piano. Received idee a Montreal, ada, Exhi toe. 1881-2. Sohmer's 
Patent pontion Action, patented pram s 1 makes them superior to all others. 


“STEGER” PIANOS. “STERLING” PIANOS. 


Sold for Cash or Time Payments. 


STEGER & CO., 
236 AND 238 STATE ST., N. W. COR. JACKSON, 


CHICAGO, ILI.. 















From Hall’s pags A Made Easy. 
Third Series. Now monay Forty-nine 
outline ¢ostane of Animals, Flowers, Land- 
cenees, Houses- on cards so that they may 

anded to pupils. A manual accompanies 
them for use of teacher so that oraving is 
MADE EASY. Price 30cents. Sets I. and IT. 
with more simple designs, each 30 cents. 
The three for only 70 cents. 

Hull’s Book of Free Hand Drawin 
Designs. Second Edition. Now ready. 
Note the following—Complete Geometric 
Definitions. Ali the plyne figure. How to 
draw them ar | how worm them from paper. 
Hundreds of d ree hand ; every 
one described—Al the sonia forms and how 
to cut, fold and paper to make them, 
etc., etc. Price, nts. 

Anonymous Portrait Gallery «f Men 
You Should Know. Contains 148 portraits 
of prominent men of our time—men whose 
actions are among our daily topics of con- 
versation. It is anonymo' as no names 
are appended—only blanks, that the reader 
is yee to fill,ifhe can. As most people 

are more or less deficient in acquaintance 
with the features of public men, the Por- 
trait Gallery forms a source of entertain- 
ment in the home crageial circle and will bea 
source of much profit for general exercises, etc., with advanced pupils. ry teacher needs a 
copy. A key free to teachers. Price, only 12 cents 

Of Course you wish to keep your school up to the highest standard of efficiency and continually 
on the look out for —— AND AIDS, therefore, send for my Free Catal of Teachers’ Helps anc 
Method Books, 52 pp., free. Plays, Dramas, and Speakers, 32 pp., free. ding Text Books, 12 pp., 
free. Of all Text poke, 100 pp., 6 cents. Reward and Picture Cards, very large stock. 


A. FLANACAN, 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
IN DERGAR’ TEN A'TERIAL 


J W. SCHERMFERHORN & Co. 7 EAST t4ath ST,WN.Y. 


NEW YORK 


Educational Bureau 
FREE 

REGISTRATION 
TILL 
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This Bureau undertakes to furnish 
competent teachers of all branches of 
school work to Boards of Education, 
Superintendents, Trustees, Private Schools 
and Families. Those desiring positions, 
or to make a change, are requested to 
write for our registration blank and 


1889. 








particulars. 
E. L. KELLOCC & CoO., H. S. KELLOCC, 
PROPRIETORS, MANAGER. 


NEW YORK AND CHICACO. 


TEACHERS 
desiring to get acquainted with the Hle- OLD BOOKS. ‘OLD MAGAZINES. 
ments of Mineralogy, are invited to try ven Ach wan se v ng 


the “Course of Mineralogy for 
Young People (Agassiz Association Ro ji MILLER Maier set 


Course.) CHICAGO. 


Collections, Text-Book, Corres- 
say Piso’s Cure for Con- 
sumption is THE BEST 
()RATORS for Keeping the voice 
clear cents. 











en (First Grade,) One Dollar. 
‘ostage 25 cents. Address, 


Cc. CUTTENBURC, 
Teacher of Natural Sciences. ERIE, PA 








JAS. W. QUEEN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Philosophical, Electrical 
AND Chemical Apparatus, 


New Table Air- 
pumps, Superior 
Lever Air-pumps 
Lowest Rates to 
Sehools. Corres- 
pondence desired 
Mention this Jour- 
NAL. 














TYPE “WRITER. 


FAR AHEAD IN SPEED. 
689 Words in 5 Minutes, 
144 Words in 1 Minute, 


at AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, N.Y 


163% to 174% 
Faster than Caligraph or Remington 
and 100% beter in quality. 


Send for photo-copy of work. 


James K. McGiLt & Co., Gen’l Western 
Agents, 206 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


New YorK OFrrices: 292-98 Avenue B, 
and 77 Nassau Street. 


LANGUAGES. 


ae BERLITZ METHOD has been acknow 
the best y American and European authority as 
of all Natural Methods. 
New edition of text books in French and Ger- 
man 20w ready. 
Teachers employing this method are taught its 
application, free of charge at 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


Boston: 154 Tremont St. Phila: 1523 Chestnut St. 
New York: Madison ee: : 728 14th 4 
Brooklyn: 40 Court 81. Berlin: 113 

Summer Course at Asbury Park 


For sample discount, etc, write | tS Ber- 
Lrrz & Co, We Madison Square, N- Y. 


STATE NORMAL SC HOOL, 
NEW PALTZ, N, ¥, 


Established to prepare teochens for the public 
schools. Next term February 6, 1889. 
Tuition free and text- books turnished. veling 
e nses paid one way. For circulars or further 
informatéon, address, 


FRANK S. CAPEN, Principal, 
New Paltz, Uleter Co., N. Y 











NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


orough instruction under ablest Masters in 
Usic, FINE 4SRTS, ELOCUTION LIT- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 
a AND ne ee Tuition to 


pon including Steam 

oat and Hlecteie Ti ie Light, $9, to $7.50 per week 

For Dlustrated ving full informat‘on 
address 

E, TOURJEE, Director Frankin 8q., BOSTON 


} Eas, 


“ MEMORY AND ITs prenene. ” By Dr. EpD- 
WARD Pick, * ».. R..- from sSimonides > Ry 


* Loisette.” eR yy - 








READERS will confer a favor by mep- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when -com- 
maniaring with advertisers. 

















ESTERBROOK'S "ive == 


No. 333. 





STANDARD SCHOOL NUMBERS, 
B33, 44+. wire OS & & O64. 


ams. ESTERBROOK STEEL PENCO.26 John St, Xi. 1 
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THz CLEAREST POSSIBLE STATEMENT OF 


EDUCATION. 


The School Journal. 


TRUTH IN THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY. 


THE MOST SUGGESTiVE IDEAS PERTAINING TO 


THE MOST PHILOSOPHICAL METHODS OF TEACHING. 








ESTABLISHED 1870. 
THE SCHGOL JOURNAL. 


4 WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, 
JEROME ALLEN, 


Terms for E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S Publications. 


The School Journal. (Weekly.) $2.50 a year. 


The Teachers’ Institute and Practical Teacher. 
(Monthly.) $1.25 a year. 


(Monthly.) Iustrated. $1.00 & year. 


| Editors. 





freasure-Trove. 


CLUB RATES FOR ONE YEARTO ONE ADDRESS, 

fhe School Journal and Treasure-Trove, $3. 

fine Teachers’ Institute and Treasure-Trove,$ 1.80 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHEBS, 
25 Clinton Place, (8th St.) N. Y. 
RN OFFICE: GEN. EASTERN AGENTS: 
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61 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 36 Bromtield St., Sa ig 
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‘** Time steals the splendor from the hair, 
And marks the brow with lines of care ; 
But there are beauties of the soul 

That time and change may not control ; 
The faith and love that still are blind 

To others’ faults, and good and kind, 
And swift to help with blessed deeds 

A sister’s or a brother’s needs. 

These grow with years in brighter grace, 
And add new beauty to the face.” 





A8 we go On through life, our disappointments 

become less and less bitter—provided we have 
learned the lessons they had in them to teach us. 
A teacher said lately, ** I was greatly disappointed 
in not getting a certain place, but I have been able 
to trace a thousand good results to that.” It led to 
closer study, it led to improvement in many ways 
that told upon his future. The first feeling of the 
teacher should be to put renewed confidence in the 
Lord when disappointments come. If there is any 
class of persons who may feel that they are working 


c IS undeniable that most of our girls are fore-or- 
dained to have charge of household affairs in 
after life. Only a few are born with gold spoons in 
th:ir mouths, and, if they are, they arenot certain 
of keeping them there all their lives. But riches 
do not absolve any woman from the care of a 
ousehold with its responsibilities and vexations. 
Queen Vict ria and Mrs. Cleveland look well to the 
ways of those underthem. Girls should know how 
to make home pleasant and profitable. It is an old 
saying that a woman can throw out of the back 
door more than a man can bring in through the 
front door. Many do this through ignorance, but 
the sin is just as great. The thrift of the French 
peasant has given rise to the saying, that a family 
in France could live excellently on what an Ameri- 
can cook throws away. In view of these facts does 
not wisdom dictate that girls ought to be taught 
more directly in the line of the sphere a majority of 
them will fill in after life? If ti same mental dis- 
cipline and culture can be got from studies directly 
help‘:ul in household management, should they not 
be substituted for those that are not? It seems to 
us evident that they should. 





(THE majority of girls, reading the foregoing par- 

agraph, will not agree with us. They prefer 
to talk poor French and mumble indifferent Latin, 
to learning how to make good bread or broil a_beef- 
steak in the best fashion. This is only a sentiment. 
Whatever is good and useful is never degrading. 
The common ideas as to what makes a good educa- 
tion for girls will disappear as soon as reason as- 
serts its power. Correct education will accomplish 
this result. The number of sensible girls is rapidly 
increasing, and just in the proportion they increase 
the number of tight shoes and small waists will de- 
crease in number. Sense in education will bring 
sense in all the affairs of life. Many evils that now 
vex women kind will disappear when girls are more 
sensibly educated. 





P CONSEQUENCE of the number of truants 
from the public schools of Chicago, the number 
of truant officers has been doubled, and the board 
of education has appointed a special committee op 
compulsory education. It is reported that there are 
on an average 2,500 truants from Chicago schools 
daily. Of the children who do not attend school at 
all, it is estimated that five stay away for fun to 
one who is prevented from attending gn account of 
the poverty of parents. An effort is being made to 
establish free kindergartens. At present these 
schools are supported by private benevolence, the 
school board affording the room, but not the teach- 
ers. The result is, only a small member of children of 
kindergarten age have nothing done for them. 





NATIONAL education has been making good pro” 

gress in France during the existence of the re- 
public. Scientific schools have been improved, and 
several thousand higher institutions for young men 
and women have been built, The revenues for com- 
mon schools have been increased from 24,000,000 
francs in 1870 to 132,500,000 francs in 1886, and the 
pursuit of art and science has been wonderfully 
stimulated. To-day France stands next to Ger- 
many in excellence of her schools, as well as free- 
dom of thought, of speech, and the press. It is safe 
tosay that the future of this country is intimately 
connected with the success of her public system of 
instruction, and it is a hopeful sign that her leading 
public men realize the fact. 





Ww: do you teach? A principal of a high school 

lately said of one of his assistants, ‘“‘ Miss —— 
is a very smart woman, but she teaches because she 
must; there is no.love of schoolimher. Ifshe were 
not obliged to teach she would sit at home all day.” 





out God’s it is faithful, earnest, conse- 


children, the room is high and airy, the behav- 
ior of the pupils is unexceptionable, and she has 
a competency of intellect. She lacks a love for 
the work. 

Such persons are to be met with in many, many 
school-rooms. The pupils of these teachers suffer 
greatly; for thousands of pupils have no love for 
going to school, and it is an effort for them to go 
day by day; the interest of the teacher is the turn- 
ing point in their lives. The parent battles for a 
time and then gives up, and the word is, ‘Stay at 
home if you don’t want to goto school.” This is 
really a sentence of death; it is the greatest misfor- 
tune that can bappen to the child, And any teach- 
er who has been the cause of it cannot but feel 
poignant regret. 

It is the duty of every teacher to be interested in 
her school. It is a work the angels of heaven are 
especially interested in. Of all earthly work that 
of mothers and teachers must claim the interest of 
the Father of All. Let the teacher then determine 
to love his pupils and his work. Look over your 
sch ol-room, teacher, and see if there is a single 
pupil that has not had a smile from you to-day, one 
that has not had an encouraging word. Before the 
day closes bestow that smile and that word. 





(THERE is aquestion that is swiftly coming before 

the American people; and that is, shall Europe 
be allowed to vomit its wretched and depraved pop- 
ulation upon us? We say no, and we wish every 
teacher to talk this matter over with bis pupils. 
Last week, for the second time, a Polish family of 
mendicants was landed at Castle Garden. The 
alms houses are crowded with able-bodied foreign- 
ers, who think the plain dishes served out to them 
there are good enough for a prince. 

This matter is a very serious one, and should 
have the attention of Congress at once. Theschools 
are weighted down now with the children of ignor- 
ant foreigners; some in this city are composed 
wholly of such. The teacher's work becomes one 
that yields little or no result. She wholly is doing 
missionary work. 

The limit has been reached. Now stop the im- 
migration. Stop giving away the public lands. 
Wait until the present swarm has been absorbed. 
Teachers take hold of this matter. 





++ 


waar knowledge is of most worth? How often, 

when a teacher is hearing a lesson, this 
question will come to the front. Is this Latin, this 
Greek, this history, this rhetoric, the most import- 
ant thing for this pupil to know? Some time since, 
a class was visited where a pupil was struggling 
with the third declension, and dropping his h’s at 
every opportunity. Ignorant of his own language 
and yet wrestling mightily with the Latin. Of 
course there was ‘‘ discipline” in it. 

At every stage of a child’s life there is certain 
knowledge that he ought to gain. The mother 
knows best what this is, for a certain period; but 
that even mothers can be instructed in what is best 
for children to know was the great discovery of 
Froebel. Froebel seems to have settled the question 
for children from five to seven or eight years, but 
what is best afterwards? The primary school now 
uses numbers, language, objects, and manual train- 
ing—but mark, the last two have been put on the 
curriculum against protest, from teachers espe- 
cially, and the last can hardly be said to be firmly 
fixed in it yet. 

So it will be apparent that the question proposed 
at the beginning of this article, is a most important 
one and not finally settled yet, and it will be a ques 
tion each generation ; must settle for itself. We 
cannot answer it for our generation; it will not be 
answered for the generation that will exist fifty 





Yet that teacher has a very pleasing company of 


years from now. 
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WHAT IS DEVELOPMENT ? 

The term development is so frequently used that it is 
desirable to fix a clear conception of its meaning. The 
teacher sees a child that cannot read or perform prob- 
lems in arithmetic ; at another period he is able to do 
both these, and it is said that he is developed. The teacher 
usuc!ly means more than that the child has simply ac- 
quired additional knowledge ; he thinks there is a mental 
change. But what is that mental change? 

If the same child had gone out into life without learn- 
ing to read or to compute, it would have been proper to 
speak of his development. An adult Indian is developed, 
certainly. It must be that a change has taken place not 
dependent on book knowledge. 

In a smal rural village a teacher saw at the door of a 
house, a child that did not come to her school. Upon 
making inquiry among the pupils there was some smil- 
ing and queer acting, but finally the fact was learned 
that Annie was ‘‘idiotic.” The teacher had heard 
some lectures on the subject of ‘‘ arrested development,” 
and felt an interest at once, and visited the family, and 
explained that the child was capable of being taught, 
In other words, by special exercises, the development 
could be continued. Annie was at this time ten years old : 
she could walk about, would smile some, and could dis- 
tinguish two by effort, and could speak eight or nine 
words. . 

The lectures by Dr. Brigham on ‘arrested develop- 
ment” had made it plain to the teacher that there must 
be muscular movement to lodge intelligence in the vari- 
ous parts of the body ; so she went day by day to Annie’s 
house to give her, not instruction, but manual training. 
Among the exercises were those in 

Walking.—The room was crossed by lines fifteen 
inches apart, and Annie was set to walking so that her 
toes met the lines exactly ; as she did this the teacher 
touched the strings of a violin, so that it became a 
‘*march” to music. This required much practice ; some 
of it practiced daily fortwo years. Various forms were 
devised some fifty in all, to locate mental force in the 
spine and legs. 

Handand Arm Fwercises.—Light wooden dumb-bells 
were given to Annie, and numerous exercises were 
planned beginning with the very simple. Here, too, music 
was employed. Perhaps 100 exercises were devised. 

Color Exercises.—A cup of beads of three colors wag 
given to Annie, and she was shown how to separate 
them, by putting the red into one cup, the blue into an- 
other, and the yellow into another; this was a favorite 
occupation day by day. Then came stringing of beads, 
one red, one blue, one yellow, etc., etc. Paper weaving 
was taught. She had colored marbles to roll. 

Pape folding.—She had squares of paper given her, 
was shown how to fold into four parts exactly, and then 
to cut in the creases with a pair of scissors. This 
colored paper was given to her for the same purzose: 
then the various colors were pasted on a large card. 

Needle-work.—Perforated cardboard was given to her 
after some time, and she was taught to use a needle. 

Games.—At first she had no disposition nor power to 
play, but by the smiling and caresses of the teacher, she 
learned to run and finally joined some little girls in a 
very simple game. At firstit was a purely mental opera- 
tion, afterward she got pleasure from it. 

Blocks.—She was taught to use blocks of various 
colors, though she did not succeed for a long time in 
using them when alone. 

Pictures.—At first she had no interest in pictures, but 
as she progressed she began to notice them. 

Musical Instruments.—She was_allowed to use a drum 
and trumpet. At first, she soon tired, but afterward 
took pleasure in making a noise. 

t se of words.—The teacher taught her words wholly 
coneretely. She would herself run and then say “‘ run,” 
‘*run,” and take Annie’s hand and run. She would 
walk, attracting Annie’s attention and say “ walk,” 
‘* walk,” and then get the child to walk. Thus the child 
saw what was meant. heard the sign, and as it was 
repeated day by day, knew there was a connection be- 
tween signs and things. 

Music.—The teacher played on the violin, and sang 
do, do; re, re, repeatedly. The development seemed to 
have gone on in her throat (so to speak) more than in 
the rest of her body and she soon began to imitate, 

Work.—The parents had given her no special instruc- 
tion as they were discouraged, but the teacher got a dust 
brush and went round dusting the chairs, ete. Annie 
soon wanted to do it; she would dust for hours until she 
had other occupations. She had a dozen bricks given 
her which she was instructed to carry from one side of 
the yard to another, and pile up in a certain way. A 


throphy or missionary spirit may accomplish. 


wheelbarrow of sand was got and she shoveled it intoa 
box and then emptied it out. Measures were obtained, 
gill, pint, quart, and gallon, and she was taught to fill 
the pint from the gill, etc. This was a source of plea- 
sure. 

The teacher was faithful in her efforts and had the 
advice and encouragement of the physician ard clergy- 
man. In a year a perceptible change was manifest. It 
was thought best to take her to school for a part of the 
day, to engage her in the games of the children. When 
twelve years old she could walk around the village and 
go to any house where she had been once ; she had a very 
limited vocabulary, but she walked, ran, and generally 
used her muscles well. When thirteen years old the 
teacher attempted to teach her the use of words. She had 
blocks on which the letters were printed, following the 
principle of thing first, then the sign ; she showed a cat 
to her, then pointed to the word. This was not followed 
to more than a dozen words—it was plain she was not yet 
ready for it. It was apparent that the use of the muscles 
must be continued for some time, and so walking, gym- 
nastics, dancing, marching, playing and working were 
steadily followed. 

When she was eighteen years of age she looked intel- 
ligent, dressed neatly, read in ordinary bocks, did house 
work, visited, conversed slowly, smiled pleasantly, and 
in general would pass for an average young lady. 

This is an example of development. It is believed 
that if she had been taken in hand intelligently at an 
earlier stage, and had had access to a kindergarten, and 
been aided at home by parental co-operation, she would 
have been still further developed. 

Many questions will arise. How much development 
do children need at the hands of the teacher? What 
causes development? How much instruction? Does 
instruction ever hinder development? Were the Greeks 
not wise in arranging for their games? Is not the new 
move in the colleges for games a move in the direc- 
tion of development? Has not work been underrated as 
a means of development? Do we understand the under- 
lying principles of development? And finally what is 
development ? 


EDUCATING THE INDIANS. 








It is at last found that asa matter of economy it costs 
less to teach the red man, than it does to fight him. 
There are now a quarter of a million of these people self- 
supporting citizens ; the problem is how should this be 


done. The government is entering on the work at last 
of educating the Indians. Thisis the work of the Indian 
Bureau. 


There are in operation sixty-nine boarding schools, all 
but three of them on the reservations, having an enroll- 
ment of 5,647 pupils, and an average attendance of 4,341. 
The cost of maintaining these schools was $580,954 ; forty- 
nine other boarding schools are operated under contracts 
with religious associations, in which there was an en- 
roliment of 3,015 pupils, and an average attendance of 
2,498, the sum paid by the government for them being 
$239,371. In the 118 schcols there is an average attend- 
ance of 6,839, costing $820,325. 

Besides there are eighty-five Indian Bureau day schools 
on or near the reservations, with an enrollment of 3,175 
pupils and an average attendance of 1,929, costing for 
maintenance $58,163; and twenty-two contract day 
schools, with an enrollment of 1,293 and an average 
attendance of 786, costing $14,082. There are fiveindus_ 
trial training schools at Carlisle, Pa., Genoa, Neb., Law- 
rence, Kan., Chilocco, Ind. T., and Chemawa, Ore. 
These have had an enrollment of 1,570 pupils and an 
average attendance of 1,388, and cost annually $235,900, 
or about $170 a year for each pupil. The Hampton 
School, the Lincoln Institution in Philadelphia, and St, 
Ignatius Mission on the Jocko Reserve, Montana, receive 
in the aggregate from the government $75,279, on an 
enrollment of 502 pupils and an average attendance of 
478. 

There are thus in all 233 schools, with an enrollment 
of 15,212 pupils, an average attendance of 11,420, anda 
total annual expenditure for the Indian children amount- 
ingjto $1,203,748. The average for each pupil in the bu- 
reau day schools is $30.15a year, and in the contract day 
schools $17,90 ; while in the bureau boarding schools the 
cost was $133.83, in the contract bearding-schools it was 
only $95.82. The amount given by the government does 
not fully support these schools, it simply adds to the pri- 
vate resources of the societies conducting them ; it can- 


- There was a gain of about 900 pupils last year over the 





year preceding, but Secretary Vilas estimates that 


there are at least 40,000 accessible Indian youths of the 
proper age for instruction who do not go to the schools. 
Should the average expenditure for each pupil, taking 
day and boarding schools together, be fixed at $100, it 
would require an annual appropriation of $4,000,000 to 
meet this want, and that sum might well be set apart for 
this purpose. 
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THE ILLINOIS READING CIRCLE. 

We note that the teachers’ reading circle of Illinois has 
appealed to the liberal publishing house of A. S. Barnes 
& Co., for aid, and not in vain. We admire the gene- 
rosity cf publishers who are forward in helping on a 
good cause, but think that the progressive teachers of 
the great state of Illinois could, themselves, raise the 
moncy needed to advance the cause of education among 
them. In New York state it was proposed-at a state 
association to make extraordinary efforts to rouse the 
teachers from this apathy ; and to accomplish this to 
appoint James Johonnot as a general agent to travel 
and address meetings. But how to pay this agent for 
his services was the question. The publishers hearing 
of the perplexity, offered to pay the expenses themselves. 
When this was reported to the association, that body 
said, ‘If we do not want to improve our backward 
bretnren enough to pay the expenses out of our own 
pockets, we will wait until we do.” We commend this 
to the IlJinois reading circle. Brethren. let us be willing 
to work out our own salvation. Must we ride free to 
the educational honors or not go at all. 

“ Must I be carried to the skies, 
On flowery beds of ease, 


While others fought to win the prize, 
And saileu through bloody seas ? ’’ 





PROF. LAURIE, PRO AND CON. 

Professor J. S. Laurie, whom the London Journal 
of Education calls the ‘‘ greatest living writer on educa- 
tion,” in his latest volume, says : 

“Those who think that the distinction between man and mon- 
key does not depend on the development of the thumb, are driven 
to protest (against school carpentering) in the name of the dis- 
tinctively human in men. Can we be expected even to restrain 
our laughter when we see it stated by a hand-enthusiast in 
America that one hour of carpentering will do more for a boy's 
intellect than three hours of Sophocles? If the spirit of man can 
be educated through his fingers, 1t isa pity that Plato and Shakes- 
peare ever wrote and ever taught. Tne thumb educationists 
must be commanded to keep their pJuce.” 

Whereupon the London Journal of Education retorts : 

“Is not this bibliolatry run mad? Were not Phidias, Raphael, 
Mozart, thumb-educated? By teaching a béy to carve a wooden 
spoon, are we not training attention, perception, judgment, and 
taste more effectually than by drilling him in the anomalies of 
English spelling?” 

We learn that Professor Laurie; although shaky on 
the manual training question, is sound as a nut on the 
competition and marking question. He declares that to 
make competition the very main spring of an educa- 
tional machine, is injurivus both to character and learn- 
ing. He furthermore asserts that competition produces 
envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness among 
school-boys. Here is a position of unquestioned sound- 
ness, and it will be a bright day all over the civilized 
world when teachers recognize the fact. 





A HINT TO TFRACHERS OF ELOCUTION. 





An elocutionist of some power had been reading and 
reciting for the entertainment and instruction of the 
Hampton, Va., pupils, and among other selections was 
one more or Jess familiar to the Indians. After the en- 
tertainment had closed, an Indian girl, in all seriousness, 
asked : ‘‘ Did that man read to show how it ought to be 
read, or how it ought not to be read?” This Indian girl 
showed more sense than many of her white sisters, but 
how about the sense the elocutionist showed ? 





-_o- 


A FACT. 


“Of the 7,000,000 of Africans, 6,500,000 are south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. Of the 7,000,000 negroes, 





4,601,000 over ten years of age, over 3,000,000 of them 


| could not read or write in 1880. In 1880, eighty per cent. 


of the negroes, ten years old and upwards, could not 


not content itself with relying on what private philan-! read and write; and of the white population in 155 
la blush to say it), twenty-four per cent. over ten years 


of age could not write their names.” 
—Dr, J. L. M. Curry, 
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ProFEssor L. F. THOMPSON, recently of Perdue Uni- 
versity, Indiana, has been engaged by the Jersey City 
board of education as a teacher of art, drawing, and 
design. Professor Thompson has a national reputation 
in his department, and if Supt. Poland can keep him 
for a few years, the effects of his work will tell for many 
generations to come. There is nothing better in a schoul 
than genuine teaching, and we are glad that the Jer- 
sey City board of education is recognizing the fact. 





Epwarp R. SHAW hgs an excellent article in January 
Popular Science Monthly on “‘ Inventional Geometry.” 
Mr. Shaw has given special attention to this subject in 
his school at Yonkers, and knows what he is talking 
about. We call attention to the two closing sentences 
of this article. It is worthy of thought: “ The advo- 
cates of industrial training have, with but one excep- 
tion, so far as the writer has been able to learn, availed 
themselves of this study, which is not tentative, but 
directly in the line of what they urge. Inventional 
geometry should be given a place in every school ; and, 
if it becomes a question of time between that and 
demonstrative geometry, assign the time in nearly 
every instance to the former, because it is of far greater 
practical value, and many times more educative.” 





THE teachers of Pennsylvania for the most prt have 
the true spirit of progress. The Pennsylvania Summer 
School of Methods, perhaps the largest summer school 
in the country, is thoroughly “‘ new-educational.” Besides 
the president, whose reputation as a new education ad- 
vocate is national, the faculty of instructors includes 
three of the most progressive school superintendents in 
the country, viz., Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, of Springfield, 
Mass., Dr. Z. X. Snyder, of Reading, Penn., and Mr. 
Will S. Monroe, of Eureka, Nevada, 





A CORRESPONDENT wants to know how pain indicates 
mental activity. Itis a fact that all sensation is in the 
mind. If we had no mind we should have no sensation, 
and consequently no pain ; young students of psychology 
should not get confused over the expressions ‘‘a property 
of the body,” ahd *‘an attribute of the mind.” 





Supt. J. M. WHITE, of Carthage, Mo., took advance 
ground in favor of moresense training in our schools, in 
his address before the recent meeting of the Missouri 
State Teachers’ Association. 


PRoFessor J. P. Manarry, of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, the well-known author of “Social Life in Greece,” 
‘* Greek Education,” a *‘ Manual of Greek Literature,” 
“The Art of Conversation,” etc., will visit the United 
States next summer, as the guest of the Chautauqua 
Assembly. He will spend two weeks in August at 
Chautauqua, delivering one course of lectures on 
‘*Every-Day Life of the Greeks,” and another on ‘‘ The 
History of Civilization.” He will also give a popular 
address on “The Irish Question.” Professor Mahaffy 
is not only a charming writer, but a speaker of great 
versatility and vigor. 





AT a meeting of the Torrey Botanical Club, held Jan- 
uary 8, 1889, the formation of a public botanic garden 
in New York City, was unanimously recommended. 


Says a Comanche Indian clergyman: ‘‘ What we 
need is the Bible taught in a plain manner instead of 
the whiskey flask. We want the government to edu- 
cate our children to be good and useful citizens of this 
country instead of drunkards. Let the government 
appropriate more money for teachers of a good moral 
character and less for scalp knives and guns.” 

Miss Lizzie Mason, associate principal of the City 
Training School, Springfield, Mass., has been elected 
assistant superintendent of the practice department in 
the Albany (N. Y.) state normal school. 





Boru the Hon. A. S. Draper, of this state, and the Hon. 
D. L. Kiehle, of Minnesota, have recently been re-elected 
state superintendents of public instruction. 


No special reduction in fare except that usually given 
to purchasers of round trip tickets, from New York City 
to Washington, can be obtained by members of the 
superintendents’ association, March 6, 7, 8. The one- 
ph - arrangement to the inauguration expires 
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NORMAN A. CALKINS, LL. D. 





The subject of this sketch was the third son of a 
pioneer settler in the town of Gainesville, Wyoming 
county, N. Y. During his early childhood he went to a 
district school near his father’s farm, and subsequently 
he attended a classical academy. At the age of eighteen 
he began teaching during winter terms, and returned to 
his studies between the terms of teaching. In his 
twenty-third year he was elected superintendent of 
schools in his native town, where he was principal of 
the central school. He was re-elected for a second 
term, but resigned this office before the close of its 
term, to engage in other educational work. 

He was employed under the supervision of the state 
superintendents of schools of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Connecticut as an instructor in 
teachers’ institutes. He was elected assistant superin- 
tendent of schools for the city of New York, and 
entered upon the duties of this office January 1, 1863, 
which position. he still holds. He has done much 
toward improvement in the primary schools of the city, 
and is highly esteemed by the teachers. In 1864 he was 
appointed lecturer on ‘‘ Methods and Principles of 
Teaching” in the Saturday normal school, of which 
Henry Kiddle, then an assistant superintendent, was the 
principal. After the opening of the Normal College, 
under the presidency of Thomas Hunter, Mr. Calkins 
was appointed a professor, giving instruction to teachers 
of the public schools,.and others, during the Saturday 
sessions, and continued to hold this position until the 
Saturday sessions were closed in 1880. Mr. Ca kins 
early identified himself with educational associations, in 
his own state, and in adjoining states; also with the 
National Educational Association. In 1872 he was 
elected president of the elementary department of this 
national association, and was one of the active organiz- 
ers of the National Council of Education. During 
1880-81 he was vice-president of the National Superin- 
tendents’ Association, and became president of it in 1882. 
During the years of 1888, 1884, 1885, he was treasurer of 
the National Educational Association, and in 1886 he 
became president of it. During the year 1886, as chair- 
man of a special committee of this association, he 
secured its incorporation, and was elected chairman of 
its board of trustees, which office he still holds. He is 
not only an author of several works on education, but is 
known as a progressive educator; yet one who is suffi- 
ciently conservative not to accept new thesstes because 
they are new. 

Appleton’s Biographical Encyclopedia says: “ Prof. 
Calkins is widely known in connection with his writings 
and lectures on object teaching, and other advanced 
methods of instruction, His contributions to educational 
journals have been large,” 

We can say nothing that will add to the estimation 
jn which Dr, Calkins, is held by the teachers of this 
country. His books, lectures, and labors have become 
@ part of the educational history of our time, 
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Isn’t this memory business a little overdone? 
New aspirants for the cash there is in it are 
continually appearing. Where the end is, no 
one can tell, but if half that is promised is 
realized, poor memories will soon belong to 
the times of ignorance, when the untaught 
herd stumbled on the best they knew how, in 
the darkness of their own benightedness. The 
latest advertiser hails his fellow men as follows : 

NEW PRESENTATION OF THE SUBJECT. By 
all odds the most philosophical! and practical work on 
memory. Power of attention developed; mind wan- 
dering cured ; facility of conversation and command 


over language acquired. Taught by correspondence. 
Write for prospectus to. 
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A MOVEMENT is now on foot in Philadelphia 
to bring together the best spellers of each 
county in the state in a ‘‘ Grand Spelling Bee,” 
about March or April. Valuable money prizes 
will be offered. 

—_ + > + 

THE Rev. Dr. J. L. M. Curry addressed the 
Alabama legislature last week on the subject 
of popular education. This is a good subject 
to talk about anywhere, North or South. 





THERE are no rounds of drinks in the ladder of suc- 
cess. 





THE average percentage of the illiterate for the whole 
of Prussia for the year 1887-88 was 1.07. In three pro- 
vinces it had more than 1 per cent.; in Posen 3.46, in 
West Prussia 4.09, and in East Prussia 4.19. In the 
remaining provinces it was less than 1 per cent. 





Too much praise cannot be awarded Mr. Duncan to 
whose untiring Jabors and fine business ability the origi- 
nal Chautauqua owes so much of its success. As the 
Georgia Chautauqua to be held in Court House Park, 
Albany, Ga., March 25-30, will be under his general 
management, its success confidently may be looked for. 
The normal institute for teachers will begin on Monday, 
March 18, and continue through the session of the assem- 
bly. Dr. Ander on, of the Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., will have charge of athletics, and Dr. H. R. 
Palmer, of New York, will be musical director. Gover- 
nor Gordon, and editor H. W. Grady and Mr. Harris 
(Uncle Remus), of the Atlanta Constitution, are among 
those announced to speak. The Southern Passenger 
Association will sell tickets for Albany, at excursion 
rates, from all points south of the Ohio and Potumac 
rivers, and east of the Mississippi, from March 15 to the 
close of the meeting. This isa move in the right direc- 
tion. 





IT 1s a pretty good sign of soundness, for a man to 
stand well in the estimation of those who know him 
best. We were reminded of this by a remark in the 
Exponent of Texas in reference to the election of Sena- 
tor Coke to the United States senate. It said, ‘‘ Had we 
been a member, our vote would have been cast for Prof. 
Alexander Hogg, a gentleman who never sought an 
office in his life. He is intellectually the equal of Sena- 
tor Coke, and, from habits of life, a far more accurate 
man in his estimates.” 





A TEACHER writes: “Every number of your paper 
sets me to thinking. The trouble is I have no one to ask 
questions of, for all here are just as I used to be. I 
attended an institute, and the conductor gave a lecture 
on education ; at its close I made some remarks and 
referred to Comenius—not that I knew much of him, but 
because I could quote his views. The conductor came to 
me and said he knew nothing about Comenius, and in 
fact never had heard his name, and wanted to know 
where I had heard of him. When I mentioned the 
JOURNAL, he said, ‘Oh, yes, that always has something 
that worries a man, I haven’t seen a copy for a Jong 
time.’ And he wanted tosee mine. I find there isa 
spirit of inquiry in this country that never existed before. 
I now wish I had been taught something about the edu- 
cators. Give us some articles on Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
Spencer, Locke, etc.” 





ANOTHER writes: The JOURNAL has a great many 
things in it I cannot fully understand, but I understand 
them a great deal better than I did.” 





ANOTHER says : ‘“‘ The JOURNAL is read with eager in- 
terest. If I do say it, I am far more appreciated than I 
used to be before I took that paper; and I am better 
paid,” , 
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CHAPTERS FROM THE HISTORY OF FUU- 
CATIONAL THOUGHT. 


PLUTARCH ON THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 


1. They should be well born. Children blemished in 
their birth will carry the imperfection as long as they 
live with the indelible infamy of their base extraction 
debasing a2d reproaching them all their lives. A cer- 
tain dignity of natural superiority fills the minds of 
those who are born of illustrious parents. 

2. Virtue is made up of three things: Nature, reason, 
and use. By reason is meant learning, and by use exer- 
cise ; principles come from instruction, practice from 
exercise, and perfection from the three combined. In 
husbandry first the soil must be fertile, the farmer skil- 
ful, and the seed good ; so in teaching nature isthe soil, 
the instructor the husbandman, and good principles the 
seed. All these meet and conspire to make the souls of 
such men as Pythagoras, Socrates, and Plato worthy of 
immortal glory. Good natural capacity may be hurt by 
laziness, too weak natural ability may be much im- 
proved by instruction. What sort of a tree is there 
which will not if neglected prove unfruitful, but will 
also, if properly trained and nourished, prove fruitful and 
profitable. Where is the man of so weak a natural con- 
stitution who cannot render himself far more robust if 
he will properly exercise himself. Even the wildest 
beasts may be made tame and docile by care. Lycurgus 
once took two pups of the same litter and ordered them 
to be brought up in different ways. The result was, the 
one became dainty and ravenous, and the other of good 
scent and skilled in hunting. He produced these two 
dogs in the midst of a hall and placed before them a 
plate of food, and a live hare. The one attacked the 
hare, the other greedily ran to the plate. Then he said 
to the people, ‘‘ These dogs were both of ‘one litter but 
differently trained ; the one is a greedy cur and the other 
a good hound, The moral is evident.” 

8. Children should be nursed by their own mothers. 
Childhood is a tender thing and easily wrought into any 
shape. It seems to me good advice which divine Plato 
gives to nurses not to tell all sorts of common tales to 
children in their infancy lest their minds should be 
filled with foolish and wicked ideas. 

4, The attendants of young children should be care- 
fully chosen, if they are accustomed to converse with 
persons of barbarous language and evil manners they 
will receive corrupt tendencies from them. It is a true 
proverb that if you live with a lame man you will learn 
to go lame. 

5. Greatest care should be used in selecting a peda- 
gogue. It is a custom with some that if they find a slave 
who is a drinker and a glutton, and unfit for any other 
business, they give to him the care ofthe child. Butitis 
of great concern that we should look after the guides of 
onr children and select such as are blameless in life, and 
of good manners, and having the best experience in 
teaching. Husbandmen are accustomed to set forks to 
prop up feeble plants, so do good schoolmasters prop up 
youth by careful instruction and admonition that they 
may produce the fruits of good manners. Suppose that 
a sick man should desire to please his friends and save 
expense, does not send for a physician that might save 
his life by his skill, but employs a quack, and thus is 
quickly by him sent out of the world. Or, suppose that 
one refuse to employ a skilful shipmaster, and commit 
the care of his vessel to one that is much inferior in 
knowledge of seamanship. In the name of Jupiter, and 
all the gods, how can that man deserve the name of 
father who has more concern to gratify others in their 
requests than to have his children well educated ? 

Socrates was accustomed to say that if he could get 
the highest place in the city he would lift up his voice 
and proclaim aloud, ‘‘ What mean you, fellow citizens, 
that you turn over stones to scrape wealth together, and 
take so little care of your children, to whom one day you 
must relinquish all.” It was a very weighty answer 
which Aristippus made to a foolish father who asked 
him what he would take to teach his children? He an- 
sweredathousanddrachmas. Then the father cried out, 
‘* By Hercules what a price you ask, for I cannot buy a 
slave at that rate.” ‘‘ Do so then,” said the philosopher, 
‘* and thou shalt have two slaves instead of one, thy son 
for one, and him whom thou buyest for another.” 

6. The one important thing, that which comprises the 
beginning, middle, and end of all, is good education and 
regular instruction, and these afford great help and 
assistance for the attaining of virtue and happiness. 
Riches are valuable but fortune frequently takes them 
away. 

Riches may be enjoyed by the worst of men as well as 
the best, é 
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Glory is not enduring, but unstable. Beauty is of little 
continuance. Health is easily marred. Strength is a 
prey of itself and old age. Learning alone of all things 
in our possession is immortal and divine. 

Stilpo Megara asked Demetrius, after he had leveled 
his city to the ground, and made of the citizens slaves, 
if he had lost anything. He answered, “‘ Nothing, for 
war cavnot plunder virtue.” 

7. Parents should make the bringing up of their chil- 
dren the greatest of their cares. Those persons who 
make it their business to speak so as to deserve the favor 
and approbation of the scum of the people live miser- 
ably and intemperately. There is a reason for this, for 
if one has no regard for what is honest he will not 
prefer that which is right before that which gratifies 
his pleasures and inclinations. I would have children 
trained so that they would neither speak nor do any- 
thing rashly. Ordinary and loose speakers do not know 
where to begin or where to make an end. Pericles, it is 
said, was often called upon by the people to speak, but 
would not because he was unprepared. Demosthenes 
says in this oration against Midias, ‘‘I confess, O ye 
Athenians, that I came here provided to speak. I have 
spent the utmost study in composing this oration. I 
would not permit a child to speak upon any sudden 
occasion, before he arrives at complete manhood. To 
permit any who are very young to speak extemporarily 
is to give them occasion for very idle talk. A wretched 
painter, it is said, showing Apelles a picture told him 
that he had taken very little time to paint it. He an- 
swered, ‘‘ If thou hadst not told me I should see at once 
that it was a hasty sketch; but I wonder that in that 
space of time thou hast not painted many more such 
pictures.” 

8. We ought to make philosophy the chief end of all 
our learning. By it we find out how we are to demean 
ourselves towards the gods, towards our parents, our 
elders, the laws, strangers, governors, wives, friends, 
children, and servants; by it, we are to worship the 
gods, to honor our parents, to reverence our elders, to 
be subject to the laws, to obey our governors, to love 
our friends, to be affectionate to our children, to use so- 
briety toward our wives ; by it we learn how to treat our 
servants and the chiefest of all not to be overjoyed in 
prosperity, nor too much dejected in adversity, nor to be 
palled in our pleasures, nor when angry to be transported 
with brutish rage and fury. These things are the principal 
advantages which we gain from philosophy. For to use 
prosperity properly is the part of a man, and to moder- 
ate anger is only attained by mature men. We there- 
fore should apply our utmost endeavor to manage public 
employments, and also to give ourselves to philosophical 
studies. These sorts comprise all that is necessary to 
say concerning the instruction of children in learning. 
It will be profitable to obtain for them the reading of 
ancient authors, and to collect such of them as husband- 
men are wont to do for necessary tools, for books are 
the tools and instruments of learning to scholars, ena- 
bling them to derive knowledge from its proper sources. 





JAMES JOHONNOT AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
REFORMER. 


As the years pass on James Johonnot will be seen 
more and more to have been a typical reformer, and, 
we are almost inclined to believe, that in one hundred 
years from to-day his work will be studied very much 
as we study Froebel and Pestalozzi. He left the ‘‘ Story 
of his School” in a paper recently published in the 
Popular Science Monthly, and it reads almost like a 
romance, yet there is so much in it that is true and 
good, that we wish we had space to transfer the whole 
of it toour columns. It is well known that for a time 
Mr. Johonnot was a principal of one of the state normal 
schools of Missouri, and had the opportunity of carry- 
ing out his ownideas. In this school he revolted against 
all stereotype and ready made forms, and tested educa- 
tional principles to which he had arrived through many 
years of study, by actual application. 

In arranging his curriculum he tried to forget that 
anybody else had ever constructed one before him ; so 
that ‘‘ custom should in no way interfere with the free 
play of philosophic principles.” His line of work was 
as unique as it was philosophical. He excluded Latin 
and Greek, but made the study of English thorough, 
for he realized the power gained by the accurate and 
easy mastery of our own tongue. He brought grammar 
out of language, not language out of grammar, as is 
almost the universal casé in our schools. The critical 
work of rhetoric and grammar he placed jin an ad- 
vanced coyrse along with logic, an arrangement in the 





course of study that the ScHooL JOURNAL has advoca- 
ted for years. 

He developed, in teaching, geometry out of the ‘‘ needs 
of constructive art, and carried it forward slowly, as 
the gradual progress of the pupil called for further ap- 
plications of its principles.” It was gratifying to him 
to witness the cheerful activity of his scholars in this 
line of work, so often dreaded and shirked, and to 
watch the stimulating effect of power gained in master- 
ing a difficult problem. He brought drawing in every- 
where as a mode of expression as natural to the child 
as language, and as indispensable to the acquirement of 
clear ideas ; his pupils made constant use of it, although 
through defects of early training, their efforts had no 
pretension to artistic merit. He banished religious ex- 
ercises from the school, since he had noticed that Bible 
reading often became a mere lifeless form in which 
many took no interest, and since this was contrary to 
his system, he omitted formal Bible reading from the 
school; for he says, ‘‘ Vain repetitions, leading to a 
habit of regarding words apart from thought, should be 
carefully avoided.” In reference to religious doctrines 
he never appealed to authority, for he says that 
“science regards authority as an impertinence,” 

He says that the daily performence of any religious 
service degenerates into formalism, and excites into the 
community sectarian animosities, and so he banished 
all religious exercises from the school. But it is by no 
means to be concluded that he banished religion from 
the school, or the Bible from the hands of the pupils. 
He was peculiar in this respect, for although he thor- 
oughly respected the Bible, yet he did not force it upon 
his pupils in a dogmatic way. His methods here are 
open to criticism, and while we would not follow Mr. 
Jchonnot in this respect, yet we do believe that much 
can be learned from him by those who make the Bible 
a fetich rather than a book, from’ which we can learn 
eternal truth. There were many things in connection 
with this school that seemed remarkably peculiar to the 
community in which it was located. Especially, he re- 
formed examinations; there was no repetition of text- 
book formulas. Reviews were arranged for the purpose 
of testing progress, and for the purpose of rendering 
pupils better scholars, and more in love with the study 
under consideration. Examinations were held at irreg- 
ular intervals, and no one had the opportunity of cram- 
ming for them. Altogether the story of this school 
reads very refreshingly, and we commend the perusal 
of it to those who declare there is nothing new under 
the sun, and claim that all there is good, is possessed by 
them, and denounce such men as Mr. Johonnot, who 
was a life-long advocate of the ‘‘ New Education,” as 
empirical humbugs. We are learning, and it is from 
such men as Mr, Johonnot that the world has learned, 
and will ye‘ learn many valuable lessons. 





TONIC SOL-FA AT PRATT INSTITUTE. 

A Tonic Sol-fa department has been established in 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. A prominent feature of thé 
department will be a normal branch for the preparation 
of teachers. Many music teachers and school teachers 
throughout the country are becoming anxious to learn 
the system for the sake of teaching it. All such will be 
accommodated with special instruction at Pratt Insti- 
tute on reasonable terms. Those persons who are already 
musical, and only need to learn the system, can do so in 
a very few lessons. They can arrange for a week’s ab- 
sence from their duties, can go to Brooklyn and by their 
daily lessons, with the opportunity they will enjoy of 
seeing the instruction given to the regular institute 
classes, can return to their homes well prepared to take 
up the work themselves. In that time they can receive 
one or more of the certificates of the Tonic Sol-fa Col- 
lege of London (according to their previous knowledge 
and experience). The head of this department is a 
graduate and licentiate of the college. 


A FACT CONCERNING THE BODY OF DR. 
LIVINGSTONE. 


Goop To TALK ABouT. 


Anything that concerns the life of the illustrious Dr. 
Livingstone will ever be of interest to all hearts, and 
those faithful black men who followed him through all 
his dangers, and were his companions through the 
trackless jungles and deserts, who never deserted him in 
life or death, must be sharers of his immortality, These 
men were educated in a Chri mission school near 








Bombay, sustained for these African “waifs, often 
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TEMPERAMENT IN EDUCATION. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue author lays no claim to be the originator 
of the facts concerning temperament. Most of 
these have been known for more than two thousand 
years. All he has tried to do is to bring together 
and present such admitted principles as can be used 
by those who wish to study children and improve 
themselves. The attempt is here made not to 
talk about temperament or talk at it, but teach it, 
as far as the printed page can be made to teach. 

The simple reading of these pages will do very 
little good. Such use of them may serve to pass 
away an hour, but with little profit. The only 
way to make them of real educational value is to 
do exactly what is directed to be done. There is 
enough here outlined for six months’ study, and 
at the end ef that time whoever does the work will 
be on the way to know himself and those about 
him far better than ever before. It is a principle 
in psychology, that we cannot understand in others 
what we do not experience first in ourselves. The 
object of this paper is to give its students more in- 
timate knowledge of themselves. 

Free use in both thought and expression has 
been made of the following books: 

“« Stewart on Temperament,” London, 1885. 

“‘The Characters of Theophrastus,” London, 
1831. 

Lavater’s ‘‘ Looking Glass,” London, 1800; 
Lavater’s “‘ Essays on Physiognomy,” New York, 
1871. 

George Bancroft’s essay on ‘‘The Doctrine of 
Temperaments,” New York, 1824. 

JEROME ALLEN. 

New York, Jan., 1889. 


THE study of temperament has occupied an im- 
portant place among scholars for more than two 
thousand years, although it has been but recently 
valued on account of its educational benefits. It 
is now admitted to be especially useful to the 
teacher. Temperament takes into consideration 
all bodily influences as far as they show mental 
characteristics. 

How we can Know the Mind — We have no 
way of judging of the mind but by its manifesta- 
tions through the body, and we can only judge 
what another thinks by what he does and how 
he looks. Individuals are frequently met whose 
characters are stamped upon their faces, so that by 
their very appearance they show what they are. 
Within certain limits we can judge of the thoughts 
of all people by outward signs. It is for the pur- 
pose of pointing out what these appearances and 
signs are that this treatise is written. 

Great injury results from the wrong education 
of children. Nothing is more important than to 
find out as early as possible in what sphere of life 
a child can attain the greatest success when he 
arrives at maturity. 

Native Characteristics of Children.—There are 
some boys who never could be qualified to become 
lawyers, but they would make excellent physicians. 
There are others who might attain great eminence 
as builders or engineers, and who would sink far 

} mediocrity as doctors or clergymen. The 
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most eminent men have recognized the necessity 
of early deciding what a child can best do in after 
life. Cicero sent his son to Athens and placed 
him under the care of Chrysippus, who was one of 
the greatest philosophers of the age; but history 
informs us that the young man proved a block- 
head, and showed that he was incapable of improv- 
ing even under the instruction of so eminent a 
teacher. 

The Proposition of Cicero.—In view of this fact 
Cicero proposed “‘that there should be triers, or 
examiners, appointed by the state to inspect the 
genius of every bright boy and to allot him the 
part that is most suitable to his natural talent.” 
It was the custom of Socrates to question his pupils 
for the purpose of ascertaining their thoughts and 
talents; and it is related that Clavius, a German 
mathematician, was considered a hopeless block- 
head until one of his teachers tried his talents in 
geometry, when it was discovered in what direc- 
tion his genius lay. He afterwards became one of 
the most eminent mathematicians of the age. 

Remarks of Addison.—In 1712 Addison said in 
the Spectator ‘that nothing is more usual than 
to see forty or fifty boys of several ages and tem- 
pers and inclinations, ranged together in the same 
class, employed upon the same authors, and en- 
joined the same tasks. Whatever their natural 
genius may be, they are all to be made poets, his- 
torians, and orators alike. They are all obliged to 
have the same capacity, to bring the same couplet 
or verse, and to furnish out the same portion of 
prose. Every boy is bound to have as good a 
memorv as the captain of the form. Instead of 
adapiing studies to the particular genius of the 
youth, we expect from a young man that he should 
adapt his genius to the studies.” Could anything 
be more applicable to our condition to-day? Ad- 
dison suggests that it would be well to examine 
pupils under the inspection of teachers, in refer- 
ence to their capacities and temperaments, and 
make such a distribution of them into proper 
classes and divisions as their genius qualifies them 
for, as professors, trades, engravers, or service by 
land or sea. Here Addison was as wise as Cicero. 

What Dr. South says.—It is remarked by Dr. 
South that ‘‘ some ministers run their heads against 
a pulpit who might have done excellent service at 
a plough-tail; and many lawyers, failures at the 
bar, might have made very elegant watermen, and 
have brilliantly shined at the occupation of scrub- 
bing the Temple stairs. On the other hand, he 
says that he knew a corn-cutter who would have 
made an excellent physician, and several tailors 
that would have made good barbers, and builders 
rolling under their burdens who might have man- 
aged a needle with great dexterity.” 

The study of temperament then, is of great use 
to parents and teachers, and as such its outlines 
are here recorded. We have drawn from all 
sources, especially the ones mentioned in the ‘‘ In- 
troduction” to this treatise, and while we make 
no special acknowledgments, yet ideas and words 
have been taken from every place where we could 
get them. The arrangement is our own, many of 
the observations are ours; but many of the thoughts 
and many also of the applications we lay no claim 
to have originated. 


Copyright, 1889. To be published in book form soon, 





HOW TO STUDY OURSELVES. 


Individual Examination.—'T'o enable us to know 
ourselves, each individual must make certain ex- 
aminations. It would be well for each one reading 
this article to answer the following questions : 

Am I quick or slow to perceive the point of a 
joke? 

What is the color of my hair? 

Do I know of any one whose hair is the same 
color as my own? 

Is this person also slow or quick to perceive a 
joke? 

What is the ¢ezture of my hair—fine or coarse? 

Notice now whether there is any relation be- 
tween the fineness or coarseness of the hair and 
quickness of perception. 

In fully determining this question and its im- 
plied relations, you must examine several persons, 
and make the following observations carefully and 
deliberately : 

A Sanguine Temperament.—First find a person 
whose complexion is florid, whose skin is fair, with 
blue eyes, light hair, animated countenance, bright- 
red lips, and active and easily excited circulation ; 
a person who blushes readily, whose muscular 
fibres are firm without rigidity and elastic without 
feebleness. If possible, find one who fills all of 
these conditions: it may not be easy at first to do 
this, but bya little searching such a one will be dis- 
covered among your acquaintances. This indi- 
vidual should have a well-developed figure, and a 
head and nose a little larger than usual, broad 
chin and cheeks, ruddy complexion, and inclined 
to grow fleshy as he grows older. The hair of 
such a person will be soft, and not much, if at all, 
curly, of a pale color, and often passing through 
different shades to red. The skin will be smooth 
and often white, the eyes usually blue, and the 
habit of the body soft and plump. The strength 
of the whole body will be moderate, and exercise will 
readily bring perspiration. All of these peculiari- 
ties can be found after a little searching, and it 
will be necessary to study such an individual ; 
making observations in writing, if you desire to 
make thorough work, and ascertain the following 
points : 

Questions.—Is this person irritable, or cheerful, 
or morose ; unsteady in purpose, or steady and per- 
sistent? Is he full of spirits, outspoken, frank and 
joyous, with ‘‘a kind of impetuosity of temper,” 
or is he the opposite ? 

Would you judge that the one you have selected 
is a steady, calm, quiet person, not much elevated 
in emotion, and not often very much depressed ; 
never laughing immoderately, and never crying ; or 
the opposite ? 

Would such an individual as this make a good 
lawyer or a judge, or a good teacher; or, on the 
other hand, would he be more likely to make a good 
mechanic, a good bridge-builder, a good engineer, 
or a faithful day-laborer ? 

By examining carefully the characteristics of 
such an individual as this, you will come to the 
following general conclusions, viz. : 

Conclusions.—The strength of the whole body is 
but moderate; the mind is sensible, although often 
irritable, yet cheerful, and unsteady. The spirits 
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are full, but liable to sudden changes; frank and 
joyous, sometimes becoming quite angry. We 
shall have more to say about this temperament 
farther on. 


The Bilious Temperament.—Having finished for 
a time your examination of the sanguine tempera- 
ment, turn your attention to another, and find 
some person who has black curling hair, dark 
eyes, a swarthy and at the same time ruddy com- 
plexion, and thick rough hair and skin, and a 
strong, full pulse. The eyes of such an individual 
should be black or dark brown, the complexion 
may be dark or darkish, and the face may be often 
pale olive, and perhaps square. ‘The nose may be 
outspread, the neck short, and the whole build 
thick-set. The peculiarities of the face and nose 
and neck and build are usually nearly the same in 
all the temperaments, so that these peculiarities 
must not be relied upon in order to determine the 
temperament as much as the color of the hair and 
the eyes and complexion, Having found such a 
‘person as this, ascertain the following facts: 


Questions.—Is he impulsive or the opposite? Is 
he seriously inclined—thoughtful ? or, on the other 
hand, is he given to thoughts of levity without 
much reason or thoughtfulness? Does he jump at 
conclusions and then change them as soon as he 
arrives at them, or are his conclusions thoughtfully 
arrived at? 

In business matters is he cool and wary, or is 
he chimerical, hasty, frequently making serious 
blunders, rushing on ‘‘ where angels fear to tread”? 
Is he passionate or dispassionate? Jealous, re- 
vengeful, and unscrupulous, or the opposite? Is 
he eager, earnest, and persistent? or careless and 
intermittent? 

Does he endure in his work from day to day and 
even from year to year? or does he frequently 
change and become discouraged in his pursuits? 
Does he prefer business or profitable occupations, 
or intellectual pursuits, or otherwise ? 

Is he happy or miserable? In the pursuit or 
attainment of wealth, power, and family welfare 
is he decided or undecided in speech, always 
ready and wel] informed on the subject with which 
he is most conversant, or is he undecided and 
mever ready, and always liable to make mistakes ? 


Lymphatic Temperament.—Now let the bilious 
temperament rest for a while, and find a person 
who has light, sandy, or white hair, light-gray eyes, 
having a pallid and perhaps an unhealthy white- 
ness of skin, which is almost bereft of hair, and 
smuIi blood vessels ; having a weak, slow pulse, 
cold surfaces, general defect of vital functions. 
Sach a person may have flaccid muscles, more or 
less pallor of countenance; he will probably be 
slow-moving and pale-faced, his hair may some- 
times be fair brown, but is always thin, and his 
eyes a brown-gray, or light hazel, thinly colored, 
the white often in too great proportion, and lus- 
treless. 


Questions.— Now ascertain the following points : 
Is his memory good or poor? What about his 
reasoning powers? Is his judgment sound and 
Yogical? Has he acharacter for common-sense and 
straightforward, direct dealings with his fellow- 
mem? Socially does he make the best of company, 
and yet.is he a good friend? Is he impulsive or 
slow and heavy; are his conclusions thoughtfully 
arrived at or the opposite? Is he excitable, readi- 
ly provoked? On the other hand, is he not excita- 





ble and not easily provoked; readily forgiving, 
but never forgetting? Is he persistent, although 
not ardent? Howabout his business habits? Does 
he endure keeping at his work day by day, or is 
hard labor rather avoided? Do personal comforts 
and indulgences make him happy, or is he careless 
about it? Is he slow of speech and always well in- 
formed, or does he speak very quickly and very 
rapidly, and seldom certain about what he says? 


Nervous Temperament.—N ow select another per- 
son having fine susceptibilities, great rapidity of 
action, ideas, and of speech; in the expression of 
his feelings and ideas having great vividness of 
imagination. Such a person will have small mus- 
cles, but great vivacity of sensation, sudden and 
changeable determinations and judgments. Find 
one whose face tapers from a high or broad fore- 
head down to a thin chin; small features, long 
neck and slight figure. The hair should be light 
brown, the eyes gray, and the complexion pale, 
and clear; the body must not be at all inclined to 
corpulency, but should rather be tall and extremely 
thin. 


Questions.—Now having found such a person 
determine the following conditions: Is this indi- 
vidual impulsive, animated, rapid, or the opposite? 
Are conclusions drawn so hastily that they are 
often regretted, or does he draw his conclusions 
slowly and never regrets a step he has taken? Is 
he soon excited and readily provoked, or the oppo- 
site? If he becomes excited is he soon reconciled, 
or does he hold a grudge for years? Is he im- 
aginative, sensitive, particularly fastidious, or the 
opposite? Is he resolute or irresolute? Is he 
persistent after a final decision, enduring in work, 
never giving up, and in danger of physical bank- 
ruptcy, or the opposite? Are intellectual and 
muscular pursuits enjoyed more or less than eat- 
ing or drinking. 2. From what source does this in- 
dividual get his happiness, from what enriches the 
mind, or what enriches the pocket; from travel, 
art, or literature, or from the delights of a good 
table? Is his speech rapid—often very rapid, or 
slow—frequently very slow? Is he undecided or 
decided; and does precision often give place to 
fancy ? 


THE SANGUINE TEMPERAMENT. 





Physical Characteristics. Mental Characteristics. 





1. Hair. Red, or red- | 1. Impulsive. Buoyant 


ish. and cheerful. Fa- 
2. & } Eyes. Blue. vorable —_—conclu- 
3. S | Complexion. More sions thoughtlessly 
© | or less florid. drawn. 
(Color of the face.) 2. Excitable. 
Readily provoked. 
4. .{Face. Square, Easily reconciled. 
5. 2 | Nose. Outspread.| Emotional. 
6. & ) Neck. Short. 3. Ardent in everything. 
7. * | Build. ‘Thick-set. Not persistent. 
4. Not enduring in 
work. 
5. Muscular _ pursuits 
referred to intel- 
ectual. 


%. Equally happy in the 
pursuit of little as 
of great ends. 

More happy in pur- 


suit than enjoy- 
ment. 

7. Firm, outspoken 
speech. Not mi- 





nutely informed. 





* The same in the Sanguine, the Bilious, and the Lymphatic. 





THE BILIOUS TEMPERAMENT. 
(The CuéiEeRIc, from CHOLER-BILE.) 





Physical Characteristics. 


Mental Characteristics. 





ro 


4. 

5. E 
6. 
"7% 


Hair. Black. 
Eyes. Black or 
dark brown. 
Complexion. Dark 
or darkish. 
(Color of the face.) 
** Pale olive.” 
—Laycock, 


Color. 





. 


Face. Square. 
Nose. Outspread. 
Neck. Short. 
Build. Thick-set. 





1. Not impulsive. Seri- 
ous. Conclusions 
thoughtfully ar- 
rived at. 

2. “* Passionate, jealous, 
revengeful, unscru- 
pulous.” 

In business matters, 
cool and wary. 

3. Eager, earnest, per- 
sistent. 

4. Enduring in work. 

5. Business or gainful 
pursuits preferred 
to muscular or in- 
tellectual, but able 
to excel in all. 

6. Happy in the pursuit 
and attainment of 
wealth, power, and 
family welfare. 

7. Decided speech. A\l- 
ways ready, and in- 
formed. 





THE LYMPHATIC 


TEMPERAMENT. 


(PHLEGMATIC. ) 





Physical Characteristics. 


Mental Characteristics. 





1. 


2. 


4. 
5. 
6 
7 


& 


( Hair. Fair brown 
(flaxen). 
£yes. Brown gray 
(green or hght 
hazel). Thinly 
colored, The 
white often in 
4 too great ae 
portion. us- 
treless. ‘‘ Dim- 
eyed.” 
Complexion. Col- 
orless; dense. 
(Color of the face. ) 


Opaque. 


. { Face. Square. 
| ee Outspread. 


Color. 





Neck. Short. 
Build. Thick-set. 


* 





1. Not impulsive. Slow. 
Heavy. Conclu- 
sions thoughtfully 
arrived at. 

2. Not excitable. 

Not readily provoked. 
Forgives, but never 
forgets. 

3. Persistent,not ardent. 

4, Enduring in work. A 

plodder in business. 

Muscular pursuits a- 

voided. 

6. Happy from personal 
comforts and in- 
dulgence. 

. Slow manner of 
speech. Always in- 
formed. 


~ 


~2 





THE NERVOUS TEMPERAMENT. 





Physical Characteristics. 


Mental Characteristics. 





3° 50 


Sa 


(Hair Light brown. 
Eyes. Gray. 
} Complexion. Pale. 


Clear. 
| (Color of the face. ) 


Color. 


( Face. Tapers toa 
narrow chin 
from a high or | 
broad forehead.+ 

Nose. Narrow. 

{ Neck. Long. 

Build. Slight. 
Slim. ever 
corpulent. Of- 
ten tall and ex- 

‘tremely thin. 


Form. 








1. Impulsive. Animat- 
ed. Rapid. Con- 
clusion, so hastily 


drawn that they 
are often regretted. 
2. Excitable. Readily 
provoked. 
Reconciled immedi- 
ately. 
Imaginative. Sensi- 
tive. 
Particular. Fastidi- 
ous. 
3. Irresolute. — Persist- 


ent after final de- 
cision. 

4. Enduring in work; 
will never give in. 
In danger of physi- 
cal bankruptcy. 

5. Intellectual and mus- 
cular pursuits. 

6. Happiness from what- 
ever pleases the 
senses and enriches 
the mind—Travel, 
Art, Literature. 

7% Speech rapid, often 
very rapid. Frre- 

uently undecided. 
Detcisen gives 
place to fancy. 





* The same in the Sanguine, the Bilious, and the Lymphatic. 


+ The forehead being 
the Nervous is sometimes 


pared with the rest of the face, 


com 
the Cerebral Temperament. 
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SANGUINE AND BILIOUS TEMPERAMENT. 
Hair, . . «. « Red or reddish. 
Complexion, . . More or less florid. 

Face, . . . . Square. 

Nose, . . . « Qutspread. 
Brae Short. 

Build, . Heavy (thick-set). 


(Six Sanguine characteristics: see scheme.) 
Eyes, Black or dark brown. 
(One Bilious characteristic: see scheme.) 


SANGUINE AND NERVOUS TEMPERAMENT. 


Se Red or reddish. 
Eyes, . . . . Blue. 

Complexion, . . More or less florid. 
Nose, . . . . Qutspread. 


(Four Sanguine characteristics: see scheme.) 
) ae Tapering from a high or broad 
forehead to a narrow chin. 


Neck, . ..« . Long. 
Build, . Slim. 
(Three Nervous characteristics, see previous 
table.) 
SANGUINE, BILIOUS, AND NERVOUS TEMPERA- 
MENT. 
| ee Red or reddish. 
Complexion, More or less florid. 
Face, .-. Square. 
Neck, Short. 
Build, . Heavy (thick-set). 
(Five Sanguine characteristics: see scheme.) 
Eyes, Black. 
(One Bilious characteristic. ) 
Nose, Narrow. 
(One Nervous characteristic. ) 
COMPOUND COLOR CHARACTERISTICS. 
(THe Harr.) 
1. Dark red, . Sanguine and Bilious charac- 
(redand black.) __ teristics. 


2 


. Fair red, Sanguine and Lymphatic char- 
(redandsandy.) acteristics. 
3. Brown, . Sanguine and Nervous charac- 
(red and gray.) teristics. 
4. Dark brown, . Bilious and Lymphatic char- 
(black and sandy.) _ teristics. 
(THe Eyes.) 
1. Dark blue, . Sanguine and Bilious charac- 
(blue and black.) _ teristics. 
. Brown, . Bilious and Lymphatic char- 
(black and brown gray.) [acteristics. 
Bilious and Nervous charac- 
(black and gray.) teristics. 


2 


A BALANCED TEMPERAMENT.—I. 


Face. Oval. The blended square 
and tapering faces 
of the four tempera- 
ments. 

Build. Medium. The blended stout and 
slim builds of the 
four temperaments. 

jose. Outspread. Sanguine, Bilious, and 
Lymphatic. 

Neck. Long. Nervous. 

Hair. Black. Bilious, 

Eyes. Blue. Sanguine. 

Complexion. Colorless. Lymphatic. 


A BALANCED TEMPERAMENT.—II. 

Oval. The blended square 
and tapering faces 
of the four tempera- 
ments. 


Face. 
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Build. Medium. The blended stout and 
slim builds of the 
four temperaments. 

Nose. Outspread. Sanguine, Bilious, and 
Lymphatic. 

Neck. Long. Nervous. 

Hair. Fair brown. Lymphatic. 

(flaxen) 
Eyes. Blue. Sanguine. 
Complexion. Dark. Bilious. 


A BALANCED TEMPERAMENT.—III. 


Face. Oval. The blended square 
and tapering faces 
of the four temper- 
aments. 

Build. Medium. The blended stout and 
slim builds of the 
four temperaments, 

Nose. Narrow. Nervous. 

Neck. Long. Nervous. 

Hair. Dark red. Sanguine and Bilious. 

Eyes. Dark blue. Sanguine and Bilious. 


Complexion. Colorless. Lymphatic. 


THE SEMI-BALANCED SANGUINE TEMPERA- 
MENT. 


Face. Oval. The blended square 
and tapering faces 
of the four tempera- 
ments. 

Build. Medium. The blended stout and 
slim builds of the 
four temperaments. 

Hair. Reddish. Sanguine. 

Eyes. Blue. Sanguine, 

Complexion. Fiorid. Sanguine. 

Nose. Narrow Nervous. 

Veck. Long. Nervous. 


THE SEMI-BALANCED BILIOUS TEMPERAMENT. 


Face. Oval. The blended square 
and tapering faces 
of the four tempera- 
ments. 

Build. Medium. The blended stout and 
slim builds of the 
four temperaments. 

Hair. Black. Bilious, 

Eyes. Black. Bilious. 

Complexion. Dark. Bilious. 

Nose. Narrow. Nervous. 

Neck. Long. Nervous. 

THE SEMI-BALANCED LYMPHATIC TEMPERA- 

MENT. 

Face. Oval. The blended square 
and tapering faces 
of the four tempera- 
ments. 

Build. Medium. The blended stout and 
slim builds of the 
four temperaments. 

Hair. Sandy. Lymphatic. 

Eyes. Light hazel. Lymphatic. 

Complexion. Colorless. Lymphatic. 

Nose. Narrow. Nervous. 

Neck. Long. Nervous. 


THE SEMI-BALANCED NERVOUS TEMPERA- 
MENT. 


Face. Oval. The blended square 
and tapering faces 
of the four tempera- 


ments. 


Medium. 


Build. The blended stout and 
slim builds of the 
four temperaments, 

Hair. Light brown. Nervous. 

Eyes. Gray. Nervous. 

Complexion. Pale and clear. Nervous. 

Nose. Narrow. Nervous. 

Neck. Long. Nervous. 


THE BEST TEMPERAMENT. 


It may be asked, Which is the best tempera- 
ment? The reply is not doubtful. The com- 
pound in equal proportions of the four pure tem- 
peraments—the balanced temperament—is cer- 
tainly the best for its possessor, for in it the four 
temper each another, and the troublesome special 
tendencies or impulses that characterize every 
pure temperament are toned down to comfortable 
smoothness of action. 

The impulsiveness of the Sanguine is tempered 
by the imaction of the Lymphatic; the eye-to- 
business, position, and power of the Bilious, by the 
imagination of the Nervous; the love of ease and 
contentment with personal comforts of the Lym- 
phatic, by the ambition of the bilious; the per- 
plexity and indecision of the Nervous from see- 
ing too many ways open, by the impulsiveness of 
the Sanguine. 

That surely is the best temperament whose ac- 
tion avoids extremes; has sufficient of the natural 
force of all the pure temperaments to acquire any 
kind of knowledge; is well fitted for any profes- 
sion or business; retains through life the natural 
figure, and has equal health, free from the ten- 
dency or predisposition that every pure tempera- 
ment has to disease or derangement of its special 
organ. 

Such is the BALANCED TEMPERAMENT. 


SELF-STUDY. 


Having pursued the study of temperament up 
to this point, by observing others, it will now be 
necessary for the student to turn his attention to 
himself. Prepare an outline like this : 


(Name here.) TEMPERAMENT. 








Physical Characteristics. Mental Characteristics. 





1. Hair. 1. 
2. 

2. Hyes. 3. 
3. Complexion. . 
4. Face. 6. 
7. 

5. Nose. 3 
6. k. 9. 
a 10. 
7. Build. etc. 








As the space under Mental Characteristics will 
not be sufficient to write all the answers necessary, 
fill up the paper with the answers to the following 
questions, and if you are not perfectly satisfied 
concerning yourself in reference to any one point, 
consult some intimate friend. This thorough self- 
study will give you more knowledge of your men- 
tal, spiritual, and physical make-up than anything 
else possibly could. It should be for your own 
eyes—none others. The answers may be destroyed 
after they have been written and read; but the 
benefit derived from such a study as this will de- 
pend on the degree of honest and faithful effort 





made to answer them. They may seem too minute, 
| but after considerable experience in studying and 
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teaching temperament the author is of the opin- 
ion their number should be extended rather than 
diminished. 


Personal Questions. —1. Are you impulsive ? 
This means not only are you quick in bodily move- 
ments, but do you make up your mind without 
much meditation and apparently without much 
reason ; and do you act when under a sudden im- 
pulse without thinking, sometimes doing things 
on the “ spur of the moment”? 

2. Are you more ready to draw favorable conclu- 
sions than unfavorable ones, or are you looking out 
for faults in others more than for good qualities ? 

3. Do you notice readily any peculiarity about 
another person, such as walk, look, speech, or 
dress ; and are you accustomed to talk about these 
peculiarities to others, or do they pass from your 
mind without much attention ? 

4. Are you buoyant and cheerful, looking out 
for the laughable side of things, always making 
other people happy, sometimes inclined to be friv- 
olous and light, or is your character the opposite ? 

5. Are you easily provoked, do small things 
rouse your anger, and then after you have ex- 
pended your wrath are you easily reconciled ? In 
other words, are you excitable ? 

6. Are you emotional, a little inclined to be sen- 
timental, that is, do you like to read poetry con- 
taining sentimental protestations of love and af- 
fection ; or are you rather inclined to the opposite 
feeling ? In selecting your reading do you take 
those works that are sober, sedate, descriptive, 
and thoughtful ; or do you rather like to read those 
that are of an opposite nature, such as famous 
murder cases and sensational love-stories ? 

7. Are you ardent in everything, or only in some 
things; that is, do you pursue with great earnest- 
ness certain subjects and certain pursuits, and feel 
a great indifference to certain other subjects and 
other pursuits ? If this is your character, state on 
paper what those pursuits are that you love most. 
There are certain poems you love far beyond all 
others : write the names of three or four. There 
are certain other poems and books that you do not 
like—that you really ‘‘ cannot bear to read:” what 
are these ? 

8. Are you enduring in work? This means 
whether an enterprise that you undertook last year 
is not completed to-day and has almost passed from 
your mind, or do you feel that when any work is un- 
dertaken you must keep at it until it is properly 
finished ? Have you a dozen things lying around 
half done which you “intend to do as soon as you 
find time,” or is your work pretty well finished as 
far as you have gone in life? Do you frequently 
commence a book and after reading a few pages 
throw it down with the exclamation, “I don’t 
like that book and don’t intend to read it”? It 
is very important for you to decide your peculiari- 
ties in this particular. 

9. Are muscular pursuits preferred to intellec- 
tual? Do you like to make a box, or build a house, 





or cultivate land, more than to write letters and 
study science and art? Are your muscles firm, 
well developed, strong? Are you able to lift heavy 
weights without much difficulty, or are your mus- 
cles flaccid and weak, and do you feel disinclined 
to muscular exercise ? Do you like to lie abed in 
the morning late, feeling a reluctance to rise and 
commence the duties of the day, or do you open 
your eyes in the morning with the feeling ‘‘I am 
glad it is daylight so that I can commence my 
work, which I want so much to complete to-day”? 

10. Do you like bathing, especially bathing in 
cold water ; or do you prefer a warm bath, in the 
warm part of the day, in a warm room ? 

11. Are you equally happy in the pursuit of 
small as well as of great things—in other words, 
do you take as much delight in making a tidy 
or in fashioning a toy or in making a box as in 
organizing a benevolence or conducting a Sab- 
bath-school, or arranging the classes in a public 
school, or in starting a reading club which will 
lead many boys and girls to get a love for good 
literature ? Do small home affairs make you 
more happy than large church and society affairs ? 
Do you enjoy home more than society, or do you 
rather like to be in a large company, talking and 
having a good time, more than being at home by 
yourself working at some useful occupation ? 

12, When you have accomplished a work do you 
find more happiness in its results than you had in 
its pursuit ; in other words, does an accomplished 
end make you happier than the work of accom- 
plishing that end? This is a very important 
question, and one that must be decided after care- 
ful thought. Do not be in haste, but consult your- 
self, and perhaps talk with some confidential friend. 

13. Do you express your words firmly, decidedly, 
and outspokenly, saying sometimes with a loud 
voice what you think is right and what you think 
is wrong ; and in taking this course do you feel at 
times disregardful of the opinions of others, par- 
ticularly desirous that your own opinions should 
be known and respected, without much regard as 
to whether the opinions of other people are known 
or respected or not ? 

14. Are you minutely and carefully informed, 
or do you draw your conclusions without sufficient 
evidence, oftentimes taking supposition in place 
of argument? Do you conclude that a certain 
thing must be so, as though it was so, when af- 
terward you find out that your conclusions were 
wrong and your actions were many times out of 
place? This is a very important point to be de- 
cided in reference to your mental make-up. 

15. Are you of a jealous disposition, passionate ? 
This may be determined by asking whether you 
feel very deeply when a person occupies a place 
that you imagine you ought to occupy, or when 
some one is placed before you who, you think, 
does not deserve advancement as much as your- 
self. It is difficult sometimes to answer these deli- 
cate questions, but if you desire to improve you 
must be willing to know the truth concerning 





yourself, even though that truth sometimes hurts 
your pride, 

16. How are you in reference to business mat- 
ters? Are you cool, wary, persistent, or are you 
hasty, careless? Do you keep an account of the 
money you receive and the money you spend, and 
once in a while balance accounts and see where 
you could curtail your outgoes and increase your 
incomes ? 

17. Are you in general eager, earnest, and per- 
sistent ? This does not mean are you ardent, so 
much as are you in dead earnest when you under- 
take a thing? There are some people who are 
very ardent, but they are not earnest; there needs 
to be a careful discrimination, here apd in examin- 
ing yourself you should ascertain ‘the truth in this 
particular. 

18. Do you like gainful pursuits—those that 
bring in the money; and are you looking out for 
means to make money ; and do you value pecuniary 
rewards more than praise, or the rewards of an ap- 
proving conscience ? And also, do you like gainful 
pursuits that do not require muscular but rather 
intellectual excellence? In other words, would yon 
prefer to write for papers or write books, rather 
than to engage in carpentry or farming or sewing 
or keeping house ? 

19, Are you ready to forgive, but do you say | 
can never forget ? 

20. Do personal comforts and good living, pleas- 
ant rooms and agreeable surroundings, satisfy you, 
make you happy? Of course every one more or 
less values these comforts, but do you think that 
this feature of your character is excessive ? 

21. Are you usually informed in reference to 
every-day matters? Are you ready to answer 
questions that every one ought to know—as the 
distance to certain places, or the price of certain 
articles, or the standing of certain authors, or the 
method of working certain examples in arithmetic ; 
or do you frequently find yourself unable to answer 
these questions at once, obliged to wait awhile, 
and collect your thoughts—perhaps investigate ? 

22. Do you take more pleasure from what pleases 
the senses—as the eye, the ear, taste, or hand— 
than you do from that which engages the mind ? 
In other words, would you rather see a good play or 
spectacular performance where there is good music 
and good speaking, than to read a good author 
alone or with a friend ? 

Now, and last, select and copy from the follow- 
ing words those that more nearly apply to you. 
Add others from the questions just asked. This 
will help you in deciding more accurately your 
mental characteristics. 

Impulsive. Animated. Excitable. Rapid in 
walk and in speech. Particular. Sensitive. Fas- 
tidious. Irresolute. Enduring. Happiness from 
travelling, from art, from literature, from intellect- 
ual pursuits, from muscular pursuits. A plodder 
in business. Slowof speech. Passionate. Etc., etc 


(To be concluded next month.) 





Teach Science by Experimental Methods. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A New Handbook for Teachers’ Use, 


EASY EXPERIMENTS FOR THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


By Prof. Joun F. WoopuuLt, Prof. of Natural Science in the College for the Training of connected in logical order as to form a continuous exhibition of the phenomena of 


Teachers, New York City, author of ‘‘Manual of Home-Made Apparatus.’’ 


16mo. 


This book contains a series of simple, easily-made experiments, to perform which will 
They are really the very lessons given by | 


aid the comprehension of every-day phenomena. 


the author in the Primary and Grammar Departments of the Model School in the College: 
for the Training of Teachers, New York City. 

The apparatus needed for the experiments consists, for the most part, of such things 
as every teacher will find at hand in a school-room or kitchen. 


Cloth, | combustion. 


the best schools, 


This book is not a science catechism, 
Price, 50 cents ; to teachers, 40 cents; by mail, 5 cents extra. . | habits of reasoning by experimental methods. . si 

These experiments should be made in every school of our country, and thus bring '" 
a scientific method of dealing with nature. 
minds with isolated facts of which they can have no adequate comprehension is a ruinous 
and unprofitable one. This book points out the method employed by the dest teachers * 
It cannot but have a large sale. 
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FACULTY-CULTURE BY DRAWING. 
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By FRANK ABORN, Cleveland, O. 
Copyright by Frank Aborn. All rights reserved. 
EXERCISE LXXX. 


Proceed as suggested in Ex. XXXV. 


EXERCISE LXXXI. 

GamE.—Relative size. 

Open the school-room door wide. 

Let the class try to describe the door as well as the 
door-opening. ; 

Allow a moment for a sketch, describing the door and 
the opening. 

See who are the observers—who have described the 
door and the opening as approximately, equally wide. 

Note.—In the event, when any or all of the doors in 
the school-room open outwards, so that the children can 
see only th. opening when the door is open wide, it only 
makes a better problem, as the pupils must exercise 
their judgment without anything visible to guide them. 

See ‘‘ General Directions,” Ex. 1. 


EXERCISE LXXXII. 

GaME.—Relative size. 

Pose a boy clasping the 
waste-basket in his arms, side 
view. (Fig. 1.) 

Dismiss the pose. 

Allow a moment for a 
sketch. 

See who are the observers— 
who have represented the boy’s 
body and the basket as ap- 
proximately correct in point 
of relative size. 





Fig t-uanslte 


EXERCISE LXXXIII. 

GaME.—Thickness 
the thighs. 

Pose a boy with his feet to- 
gether, facing the school. 

Dismiss the pose. 

Allow a moment for a sketch. 

See who are the observers— 
who have described each thigh 
at the top as half as thick as the 
body. (Fig. 2.) 


EXERCISE LXXXIV. 

GaME.—How much is seen ? 

Pose a boy wearing full panta- 
loons standing with his side towards 
the school, and one foot in advance 
of the other. (Fig. 3.) 

Dismiss the pose. 

Allow qa moment for a sketch, 
describing how the pose stood. 






See who are the 
observers—who 
have represented 
one leg as partly 
hidden by the other. 
(Fig. 4.) 


Fig 3~ LXXviv. 


Fi o4 CAMRY, 


Exercise LXXXV. 


Let the class draw a story about a factory, big trees, 
small houses, and a church. (Fig. 1.) 


Fg —Laxa Wt, 


EXERCISE LXXXVI, 
Gamg.--Peculiarity of construction. 


through | 


* Allow a moment for a sketch. 


building with large doors and many windows, and a 
chimney of ordinary size. (Fig. 1.) 
See ‘‘ General Directions,” Ex. 1. 


0 88 


Fig. 2—L neville 
Exercise LXXXVII. 


GaME.—Peculiarity of construction. 

Let the class try to describe a barn. 

Allow a moment for a sketch. 

See who are the thinkers—who have represented a 
building with a wagon door, a man door, a hay door, 
and some small square windows for ventilation, but no 
chimney. (Fig. 2.) 
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lu Fig. —LAXAVIL 
Exercise LXXXVIII. 


GaME.—Relative size. 

Place a ball or other small, regular object on the front 
edge of the top of the table. (Fig. 3.) 

Remove the ball. 

Allow the class a moment for a sketch. 

See who are the observers—who have represented the 
ball as approximately smali enough relative to the 
length of the table. 25 


EXERCISE LXXXIX. 


GamE.—To omit what is hidden. 

Pose two boys side towards the 
school, and carrying a basket be 
tween them. (Fig. 4.) 

Dismiss the pose. 

Allow a moment for a sketch. 

See who are the observers—who 
have represented only that part of 
the basket that is to be seen from 
their position. 





Fig-4 —uUxx¥ik, 
: EXERCISE XC. 
Proceed as suggested in Ex. XXXV. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 
GRECIAN AND ROMAN PEDAGOGICS CUNTRASTED. 





LECTURE X. 





. How we learn the grade of the culture of a people. 
The progress of Greek thought parallel with what ? 
The relation of progress to school work. 
. What produced Demosthenes ? 
. What was the character of early Latin literature ? 
6. In what respects Latin literature differs from Grecian 
literature. 
7. Why the study of authors gives us a key to the char- 
acter of the schools. 
8. The Greek language vs. the Latin language, and what 
it shows concerning the thought of the two people. 
9. The difference between the characters of Demosthenes 
and Cicero. 
10. Self-consciousness the characteristic of Roman liter- 
ature. 
11. The utilitarianism of the Romans. 
12. The ideals of the Romans and the Grecians. 
13. How we get at the real character of school life in the 
two nations. 
14. The central thought of the teaching in India, China, 
among the Jews, in Sparta, and Persia. 
15. The value of man as man among the Greeks, Romans, 
and among the Christians. 
16, Why home educatio., was more valued by the Ro- 
mans than the Greeks. How this influenced child and 
mature life. The advantages of school life over home 
life. 
17. The thought of Greece changes after the great philo- 
pophers, In whatdirection? Why? 


of Owe 





Let the class describe a shop by a drawing, 


18. Why the library and University at Alexandria were 


See who are the thinkers—who have described a | founded ? 


19. Why the library at Rhacotis was collected. 

20. Roman universities. 

21. The trend of school thought under the Roman em- 
pire. 

22. An account of the University at Athens. 


+ 23. The workof Vespasian, Quintilian, Antoninus Pius, 


and Constantine. 
24. The University at Constantinople. 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL LIFE AMONG THE ROMANS. 


1. Family life. 

2. Formalities observed concerning a child. 

3. In what respects Greece conquered. 

4. Dress. The pedagogue. Apprenticeship. Private 
schools. 

5. Branches chosen for what end? What valued more ? 
Why? 

6. The value given to the Greek language. 

7. The ideal. Religious thought. Philosophy. 

8. The result of Roman education. 

9. Thoroughness in what? Its results. 

10. Result of teaching in common life and the state. 

11. What schools remained pure. Why ? 

12. Early and later home life. 

13. Why Rome did not become good under the instruc- 
tion of Grecian teachers. The effect of humanism on 
morals ; has not naturalism in teaching more morality in 
it than humanism ? 

14. The views of Quintilian, and Tacitus, and what we 
learn from them. 

Consult Gibbon, Arnold, Momsen, Lecky’s European 
Morals, and Draper’s Intellectual Development of Europe. 
Subject of the next lecture : ROMAN PHILOSOPHY ; especi- 
ally Epictetus, Seneca, Plutarch, and Marcus Aurelius. 
QUEsTIONS.—Does pure educational and _ religious 
thought promote aristocracy and caste ? 

Must not high literary art be of necessity moral ? 





PUBLIC SCHOOL IDYL. 
Ram it in, cram it in, 

Children’s heads are hollow ; 
Siam it in, jam it in, 

Still there’s mor: to follow— 
Hygiene and history, 
Astronomic mystery, 

Algebra, histology, 

Latin, etymology, 

Botany, geometry, 

Greek and ti igonometry— 

Ram it in, cram it in, 
Children’s heads are hollow. — 


Rap it in, tap it in— 
What are teachers paid for? 
Bang it in, slam it in— 
What are children made for? 
Ancient archseology, 
Aryan philology, 
Prosody, zoology, 
Physics, clinictology, 
Calculus and mathematics, 
Rhetoric and hydrostatics— 
Hoax it in, coax it in, 
Children’s heads are hollow. 


Rub it 1, club it in, 

All there is of learning ; 
Punch it in, crunch it in, 

Quench their childish yearning 
For the field and grassy nook, 
Meadow green and rippling brook ; 
Drive such wicked thoughts afar, 
Teach the children that they are 
But-machines to cram it in, 

Bang it in, slam it in— 
That their heads are hollow. 


Scold it in, mold it in, 
All that they can swallow ; 
Fold it in, hold it in, 
Still there’s more to follow. 
Faces pinched, sad, and pale, 
Tell the same undying tale— 
Tell of moments robbed from sleep, 
Meals untasted, studies deep. 
Those who've passed the furnace through, 
With aching brow, will tell to you 
How the teacher crammed it in, 
Rammed it in, jammed it in, 
Crunched it in, punched it in, 
Rubbed it in, clubbed it in, 
Pressed it in and caressed it in, 
Rapped it in and slapped it in, 
When their heads were hollow.—[{ Puck. 


-e- 
‘* Happy the man and happy he alone, 
He who can call to-day his own ; 
He who, secure within, can say : 
To-morrow, do thy worst, for I have lived to-day 
Be fair, or foul, or rain, or shine, 
The joys I have possessed, in spite of fate, are mine. 
Not Heaven itself upon the past has power, 
But what has been, has been, and I have had my hour.’ 
>DRYDEN 
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THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


Preparations are making for the inauguration of Gen. Harri- 
son. [Of what does the inauguration ceremony consist? Where 
was the first President of the United States inaugurated? Where 
does the President reside? Who was the first President that lived 
there 7] 

Richard Pigott acknowledges that he furnished to the Times the 
alleged Parnell letters. [What is the purport of these letters? 
If they were proved to be genuine, what would be the effect on 
the cause of home rule? For what are Irish members of Parlia- 
ment being prosecuted? Why is it maintained that these prose- 
cutions weaken the government's cause ?)} 

Workingmen in France presented their grievances to govern- 
ment officials. [What are some of the grievences of which work- 
ingmen complain? How do they sometimes seek to remedy 
them? What do you think is the best remedy? What is co-op- 
eration? What shouid the relations of labor and capital be ?] 

Mr. Pendleton, the minister to Germany, is regaining his health. 
(When did he run for Vice-President of the United States, and 
who ran ior President at the same time? Who were the opposing 
candidates? What were McClellan’s strong points as a general? 
What were his weak points ?] 

Lincoln’s birthday anniversary was observed in many places, 
[Give some of Lincoin’s early history. Who was his chief rival in 
the West for political honors? Name some of the members of 
Lincoln’s Cabinet. By whom was Lincoln succeeded? What 
other Vice-Presidents have filled out unexpired terms ? 

Warlike movements are reported in central Asia. [What coun- 
tries are there in central Asia? |What two great empires control 
the northern and southern portions of Asia respectively ?] 

President Cleveland signed the bill to enlarge the Department 
of Agriculture. |How many members of the Cabinet will there 
be in future ?] 

The steamship La Gascogne had a rough encounter with a tidal 
wave. [Explain the causes of tides? How does the conformation 
of the continents affect tides? Where do the tides rise highest 
and why? How does a knowledge of tides help navigators?) 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


Douglas Sladen, the Australian poet, isin this country collect- 
mg material for a volume of poems by American authors. [Give 
an idea of the s1ze and importance of Australia. Why should we 
be especially interested in its hterary future ?] 

William Black the novelist, who is now forty-six years old, is 
capable of great endurance, and frequently writes ten or fifteen 
hours without rest. [Mention some of his works? Name some 
of the more prominent English and American novelists now liv- 
ing.) 

Governor Alfred P. Swineford, of Alaska, predicts, in all ser- 
iousness, that the mammoth will yet be found in the interior of 
that territory. [At what age of the world did the mammoth 
live? When was Alaska acquired by the United States? Why is 
the climate of the coast remarkably miid for that la'itude ?] 

Paris is at last to honor itseif with a monument to the memory 
of Halzac. [Who was Balzac? What are some of his works ?] 
®atthe Stuart exhibition the other day, “If I had been Mary 
Queen of Scots,” said the Empress Frederick, “I would have 
been beheaded three times over during last year.’ |Why is she 
known as the Empress Frederick? Over what country does her 
mother rule 7} 

John P. St. John is speculating in land in California. [How did 
the Prohibition party originate? When did Mr. St. John run for 
the presidency? Of what state was he once governor 7] 

The Prinee of Wales already has recorded engagements, public 
and private, for every day of the present year up to December 
21. [Whose son 1s the Prince of Wales? What difference is there 
between the power wielded by Queen Victoria, and that exer- 
cised by the early sovereigns of England ?} 








Distress after eating and other dyspeptic symptons are cured 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


COLORADO. 


Supt. J. H. Smith is meeting with success in the high school 
experiment at Durango, and there are twenty-five already in the 
school. Tleschool board has furnished $709 worth of apparatus. 
They have weekly teachers’ meetings, study Welch’s psychology, 
Baldwin's school management, etc. 

Prof. Champion, of Salida, reports that their school is so full 
that they have been compelled to rent a room and employ 
another teacher. 

Miss Mina Squires, a Michigan teacher, is doing excellent work 
at Villa Grove. At the Whittier reception the house was filled, 
and the collection taken for a school library, amounted to $101 30, 
more than double the amount asked for. 

A thirty-five catalogue of the Durango schools, is evidence 
that an energetic hand is at the helm in the metropolis of South- 
west Colorado. 

Saguache. J.H. F. 

Supt. F. Pischel is making strenuous efforts to keep the schools 
of his county fully abreast with the educational strides of 
Colorado. He has graded the schools, secured an almost entire 
uniformity of text-books, organized teachers’ meetings, etc. He 
is advocating a change‘in the school law to require not less than 
eighty, instead of sixty days of school in any one year. The next 
Teachers’ Institute will be held during the last week in February, 
1889. 

Huerfano. 








REPORTER, 
INDIANA. 

The text-book question is just now troubling our Indiana legis- 
lature. The governor, in his recert message, urged the necessity 
for legislation in this regard. Bills are now pending providing 
for the supply of text-books by the state, 


The Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association will convene at 
Warsaw about the last of March. 

Whitley County Institute was heid during the holiday week 
beginning Dec.24, 1888. The attendance was large and interest goo .. 

A township trustee cannot vote to make himself county super- 
intendent in this state. 

In the Connersville schools a week is set apart known as “ Visit - 
ors’ Week ” in which all patrons are expected to visit at least 
once during the week. 

The Indiana State University is sixty-nine years old. It cele- 
brated “ Foundation Day ” Jan. 21. 

Supt. Hailman and wife, of La Porte, this state, are engaged to 
do four weeks’ summer work at Fremont, Neb., in June and July 
next. 

Prof. John M. Coulter, of Wabash College, has been engaged to 
revise Gray s text-books on botany. 

J.J. Mills, president of Earlham College, is away on leave of 
absence, being at present in Egypt. He will return about next 
August. 

Miss Lillie J. Martin, for several years past teacher of natural 
science in Indianapolis high school, has been chosen head teacher 
of science in San Francisco high school at a salary of $2,160. Miss 
Martin was one of our best teachers. 


New Albany. JoHN R. WEATHERS. 


KANSAS. 


Supt. C. O. Smith, city superintendent of publhe instruction, 
Clyde, Kans., was presented by his pupils with a very handsome 
gold headed ebony cane at Christmas. 


MANITOBA. 


In connection with Lansdowne College, at Portage la Prairie, 
Manitoba, there is a hterary industrial home institute. The 
object of this department is to encourage the pursuit of systema- 
tic and practical knowledge among the people. A course of 
study has been prepared which will be adapted to the circum- 
stances of many enzaged with the duties of active life. Exami- 
nations will be held in localities convenient to students, twice a 
year, Dec. 1, and March 1. When fifteen subjects have been 
passed and two original essays written, a college diploma will be 
granted. These local institutes will be held with the central in- 
stitutes of the coege. J. B. Caldwell, M.A., is secretary of Cen- 
tral Institute. 

NEW YORK. 


‘The Allegany County Teachers’ Association, was held at Friend- 
ship, N. Y., February 7 and 8, 1839. 

Some of the principal features of the program were: Compo- 
sition Lesson, Miss Carrie Townsend, Friendship; Paper—* At- 
tention: How to told it,” H. A. Benedict, Bolivar; Discussion— 
“ Advantages and Disadvantages of the Marking System,” A. D. 
Howe, Whitesville; 8. A. Early. Wellsville; J. P. Slocum, An- 
gelica; J. M. Reed, Scio; Mrs. H. A. Benedict, Bolivar; Miss 
Lizzie Jackman, Belmont; Miss Nellie Baker, Friendship; Miss 
Mary Green, Alfred Centre; Lecture—‘* Economical Schools,” W. 
J. Milne, Ph.D., LL.D., Geneseo, N. Y¥.; “‘ Number Lesson,” Miss 
Belle Minard, Friendship. Discussion—‘t‘ How Decrease Tardi- 
ness,” C. M. Harding, Wellsville; Miss Cassie Cunningham, An- 
dover; J. E. Dewey, Cuba; Miss Lu M. Langworthy, Little 
Genesee; W. F. Allen, Allentown; Miss Josie L. Brown, Rich- 
burg: Reading Lesson, Miss Minnie B. Rotmnson, Andover; 
Paper—“‘ Amerecan History; its Importance as a Study. and 
Methods,” T. 8S. Pulver, Bellmont. President of the Association, 
is Mr. A. C. Mitchell. 

The teachers of Otsego county, held an association at Schene- 
vus, February 8 and 9. Lecture—“Something About Our 
Schools,” Hon. Charles R. Skinner, Albany; “‘The Necessity of 
Instructing The Youth,” Prof. Edwin 8. Brady, East Springfield ; 
“Orthoepy,” Prin. John G. Wight, Cooperstown; “ Methods in 
Grammar,” Misc L. J. Cooper, Worcester; “A Critical Study of 
the Works of William D. Howells,” Miss Fannie T. Brown 
Schenevus. President of Association, Com’r. Theo. L. Grout. 

The Teachers’ Institute in Madison county, was held at Canas- 
tota, N. Y., Feb. 4-8. The officers were Hon. A. 8. Draper, L. H. 
Stout, A.M.; E. H. Cook, principal Potsdam Normal Schovul; Dr. 
D. E. Smith, Cortland Normal School: Prof. M. M. Maycock, 
Buffalo Normal School. An interesting program was carried out. 

The midwinter meeting of the Westchester County Teachers’ 
Association was held on February 16, at Rye. The order of 
exercises was as follows: “Simple Experiments in Natural 
Science,” Miss Esther M. E. Conklin, of Sing Sing ; ** Class Exer- 
cise—Botany, Objective,”’ Principal John 8. Sprague, of Rye; 
**Geography—New York State—Class Exercise,” Miss E. Kittie 
Newcomb, of school No. 1, Mamaroneck; “Class Exercise in 
Physiology,” Miss Agnes Parsons, of Rye; “ Program and Man- 
agement of a Rural School,” Principal Richard F. Carr, ot Chap- 
paqua; “The Proposed Township System,” Dy the commis- 
sionets; Development: Its Uses and Abusez. John Miller, 
president; Bernard C. Feeny, secretary. 

OREGON. 

The principal of the public schools in Albany, Oregon, was 
addressed ** Lying Rober” in an excuse written by the father of 
an eightecn-year-old son for hisabsence from school. The father 
was indicted for the crime of libel therefor, and upon trial was 
found guilty, and fined $100 and costs, all amounting to about 
$200, besides his attorney’s fees. Pretty costly experience for the 
intended insult. 


Albany. A. V. 8 RExD. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


The territorial board of education is the supreme educational 
tribunal of the territory, and the duties of this board are various. 
Allen C. Mason was for years a noted teacher in Illinois. He also 
achieved distinction as an author. His book, ‘A Thousand Ways 
of a Thousand Teachers,” ran through many editions and is still 
j2 good demand. He fell from pedagogical grace, came to Tacoma, 
jnvested in real estate, and is now a capitalist. The general utility 
man of the territory in pedagogical circles is L. E. Follansbee, of 
Olympia. He is president of Olympia Collegiate Institute, sec- 
retary of the Territdrial Board of Education, editor of the 
Northwest Teacher, and institute conductor. The principal of the 
Tacoma high school is Miss Abbic E. Cushman. She isa graduate 
of Oberlin College, took special <tudies in a 





for several years of the Painesville, Ohio, high sebool, Lately 





she has been connected with Whitman College, Walla Walla. The 
assistant in the Tacoma high school is Miss Mary Shumway, a 
teacher of experience, who was educated at Mt. Holyoke. There 
are 60 students in the department. 


Tacoma, W. T. Supt. F. B. Gaur. 





DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Marcon 6, 7, 8, 1889, 


FIRST DAY, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 6. 
First Session, 9:30 A. M. 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 
By the president, Fred M. Campbell, superintendent schools, 
Oakland, California. 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
By J. W. Holcombe, chief clerk of bureau of education, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


1. SraTe NorRMAL ScHOOLs. 

A paper by Nicholas Murray Butler, president College for 
Training Teachers, New York City. 

Discussion led by—D. L. Kichlo, superintondent public instruc- 
tion, Minnesota; W. H. Payne, president normal college, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

2. Crry TRAINING AND PRACTICE SCHOOLS, 

A paper by W.S8. Jackman, principal high school Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Discussion led by—Howard Sandison, Terre Haute, Indiana; W. 
B. Powell, superiutendent schools, Washington, D. C.; 8. 8. Parr, 
principal state normal school, Greencastle, Indiana. 

Second Session, 1:30 P, M. 
3. CouNTY INSTITUTES. 

A paper by A. G. Lane, superintendent schools, Cook county, 
Illinois. 

Discussion led by—John Hancock, state commissioner common 
schools, Ohio; Heary Sabin, superintendent public instruction, 
Iowa; E. E. Higbee, superintendent public instruction, Pennsy)- 
vania. 

4. SratTe TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 

A paper by John W. Dickinson, secretary state board of educa- 
tion, Massachusetts. 

Discussion led by—C. C. Davidson, superintendent schools, 
Alliance, Ohio; H. 8. Jones, superintendent schools, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 
Evening Session, 8:00 P. M. 
1, RELATION OF MANUAL TRAINING TO BoDY AND MIND. 

A paper by James MacAlister, superintendent public schools, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Discussion led by—8S. T. Dutton, superintendent schools, New 
Haven, Connecticut ; C. M. Woodward, director manual training 
school, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 





SECOND DAY, THURSDAY, MARCH 7. 


First Session, 9:30 A. M. 
2. THe PsYCHOLOGY OF MANUAL TRAINING. 

A paper by William T. Harris, Concord, Massachusetts. 

Discussion led by— Francis W. Parker, principal Cook County 
Normal School, Illinois. 
3. To WHAT EXTENT AND HOW CAN MANUAL TRAINING BE 

INTRODUCED INTO UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 

A paper by Jerome Alien, professor of pedagogy, University of 
the City of New York. 

Discussion led by—Geo. P. Brown, editor of School Journal, 
Bloomington, Illinois ; G. W. Atherton, State Col.ege, Pennsylva- 
nia; N.C. Shaeffer, principal normai school, Kutztown, Pennsy!- 


>} vania. 


Second Session, 1:30 P. M. 
4. TO WHAT EXTENT AND HOW CAN MANUAL TRAINING BE 
INTRODUCED INTO GRADED CITY SCHOOLS? 

A paper by Edwin P. Seaver, superintendent schools,  oston, 
Massachusetts. 

Discussion led by—John D. Ford, U. 8. N., Principal Manual 
Training School, Baltimore, Maryland: H. W. Compton, superin- 
tendent schools, Toledo, Ohio ; Theodore W. Bean, state commis- 
sioner industrial education, Pennsylvania. 


THE WORK OF THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT. 

A paper by T. M. Balliet, superintendent schools, Springficid, 
Massachusetts. 

Discussion led by—E. P. Moses, superintendent schools, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

PRINCIPALS. 

Evening Session, 8:00 P. M. 
1. THe SCHOOL PRINCIPAL. 

A paper by George Howland, superintendent schools, Chicago. 
2. THE QUALIFICATIONS OF SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 

A paper by J. M. Greenwood. superintendent schools, Kansas 
City, Missouri. Discussion. 


THIRD DAY, FRIDAY, MARCH 8. 
EXAMINATIONS. 
First Session, 9:30 A. M. 
1. TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS. 

A paper by M. A. Newell, state superintendent public instruc- 
tion, Maryland. 

Discussion led by—L. W. Day, superintendent schools, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Henry Houck, deputy state superintendent, Pennsy!- 
vania ; E. E. White, superintendent schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

2. EXAMINATION FOR PROMOTION. 

A paper by Wm. De Witt Hyde, president Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Maine, : 

38. A PAPER ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 

By William M. Giffin, principal of school, Newark, New Jersey. 

Discussion led by—Geo, A. Littlefield, superintendent schools, 
Newport, Rhode Island. 

HIGHER EDUCATION, 


Second Session, 1:30 P. M. 
1, THE Yan SCHOOL AND TRE CoMMUNTTY, 
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A paper by Miss Amelia C. Fruchte, high school, St. Louts, 
Missouri. 
2. THe STATE AND THE HiGHER EDUCATION. 

A paper by Fred M. Campbell, superintendent schools, OakJand, 
California. 
EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 

A paper by W. R. Garrett, South-western Journal of Education, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

Albert P. Marble, Worcester, Mass., president of National 
Educational Association. 
Evening Session, 8:00 P. M. 
THe CANADIAN SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

A paper by G. W. Ross, minister of education, Toronto, 
Canada. 
ADDRESSES, RESOLUTIONS, ETC. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


The following memorial, recently presented to the New York 
City board of education, explains itself : 


TO THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, CITY OF NEW YORK. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—During the latter part of last year 
the * Male Principals’ Association,” the “ Association of Female 
Principals of Grammar Departments,” and the “ Primary Princi- 
pals’ Association,” framed from their respective bodies a joint 
committee—twenty-one in number—known as “The Board of 
Conference of Principals’ Associations," and consisting of seven 
delegatcs from each of the three associations. 

The duties imposed upon this joint committee are : 

(1) The discussion of matters of importance relating to the wel- 
fare ot the several classes of schools represented ; 

(2) The formulation of recommendations for their betterment, 
where possible ; and 

(3) The submission of said recommendations, after ratification 
by the respective associations, to the propcr authorities. 

The undersigned constitute said ** Board of Conference.” 

In accordance with our duty, as above described, we respect- 
fully present to your board the following resolution adopted at 
our meeting held on December 14, 1888 : 

“ Resolved. That the board of education be requested to con- 
sider, during the year 1889, the advisability and practicability of 
making such changes in its by-laws as will result in reducing, in 
primary schools, the average number of pupils requisite to the 
employment of a teacher, from fifty (50) to forty (40); and of the 
maximum number of pupils to be permitted in any class, from 
seventy-five (75) to sixty (60); said change to take effect on Janu- 

ary 1, 1890.” 

In presenting this resolution, the undersigned desire to state 
that we have carefully considered this subject in all its bearings ; 
and that we fully realize the difficulties surrounding your board, 
now and for some years past, with reference to the matter of pro- 
viding school accommodation adequate to the school. population, 
both as it has increased normally from year to year, and as shift- 
ings of population make unexpected local demands. 

We know that your board has not been able, through obstacles 
not herein needing mention, and mainly outside of your control, 
even to keep pace with the normal increase of the school popula- 
tion in this city. 

We are fully aware that the proposition submitted by us will 
involve, if adopted, a large increase in the number of assistant 
teachers for primaries, as well as more class-room accommoda- 
tion, not now, in many sections of the city, procurable. 

We know that if this change were rashly made, without taking 
into account the procurement of many more new buildings, and 
the enlargement and readjustment of the old building, that thou- 
sands of children would be sent to the street, to keep company 
with those now necessarily excluded from lack of present accom- 
m odation. 

We have been led to hope that your board will be able, during 
the present year, to fully meet the pressing demands of the com- 
munity for adequate school accommodation in all parts of the 
city, and thus be enabled alzo to accomplish all that our proposi- 
tion contains of great good to the younger pupils. 

We are, therefore, to be understood as deeply sympathizing 

with your board amid your practical difficulties, but, at the same 
time, as asserting, as educators, that the handling of such large 
numbers as the present average in many instances compels, more 
particularly in primaries, is not compatible with proper mental 
training, or even with a decent recognition of the ordinary physi- 
cal needs of the little children, 
+ Knowing the importance, when in your judgment the proper 
time shall have arrived, of the most forcible presentation, both by 
your board and by all interested, to the board of apportionment, 
of the great necessity for the additional outlay involved in the 
proposed Jegislation, and feeling the certainty of being sustained 
by intelligent popular opinion upon this subject when its far- 
reaching import shall be properly appreciated, we pledge our- 
selves and the associations we represent to actively aid ali the 
efforts your board may make to procure from the financia! 
authorities the necessary appropriation for the year 1890. 

This report has been ratified by the several associations named 
below, and attested by the signatures of the.r proper officers. 

Male Principals’ Association. Henry P. O'Neil, principal G. 8. 
No. 1, chairman ; Edward H. Boyer, principal G. 8. No. 9; Hugh 
Carhsle, principal G. 8. No. 26; W. H, J. Lieberg, principal G. 8. 
No. 43; William B. Silber, principal G. 8. No. 62; Juhn H. Myers, 
Principal G. 8. No. 68; Henry C. Litchfield, principal G. 8. No. 79. 

Association of Female Principals Grammar Departments. 
Julia Richmond, principal F. D., G. 8. No. 77, seeretary ; Frances 
A. Pond, principal F. D., G. 8. No. 10; Amelia Kiersted, principal 
G.8. No. 17; Anna A. Marsh, principal G. 8. No, 81; M. Louise 
Clawson, principal G. 8. No. 48; Letitia Mathews, principal G. 8. 
No. 50; Salome Purroy, principal G. 8. No. 53. 

Primary ’ Association. Frances A. principal 
P.8. No. 11; Fannie Murray, principal P, D., G. 8. No, 2; Emily 
8. Hanaway, principal P. D., G. 8. No, 28; Margaret MacKean, 
principal P. D., G. 8. No. 87; Sarah F. Buckalew, principal P. D., 
G.8. No, 49; Juliet Pearson, principal P, D., G. 8, No. 68; Jose- 


phine B, Rogers, principal P, D., @. 8, No, 75, 


Interesting exercises took place at Prof. Kraus’ T -aining School 
for Kindergartners in East Forty-second street last week. The 
occasion was the birthday of Prof. Kraus. The class now training 
is the sixteenth, and when graduated there will be nearly four 
hundred nobly quahfied y »ung women disseminating the doctrines 
of Freebel. There were representatives of all the classes present, 
and the occasion was a most delightf..] one. The good done by 
this school and its mighty efforts on all forms of education 
can never be computed. 





Professor Stoddard, of the department of English language and 
literature, University of City of New York, will deliver a lecture 
on “The Drama” before the school of pedagogy in the chapel of 
the University, Washington square, on Saturaay, at 11 a.m. All 
are cordially invited to attend. 

Six lectures on Dante, arranged by the All Souls’ guild lecture 
chapter, will be given in All Souls’ church, 48th street, west of 6th 
avenue, commencing on Monday, February 25, and continuing 
until Saturday, March 2, at 8:30 Pp. M.each day. The lectures will 
be given by Dr. William T. Harris, of Concord, Massachusetts; 
Miss Katherine Hillard, of New York; Professor Thomas David- 
son, ot New York. Tickets for the course, $4.00; admission to 
single lectures, 75 cents. Tickets can be obtained from Miss C. F. 
Daley, 105 West 54th street, or from the sexton at the church. 





ahh oo cry invited to attend a mee yy Aw be held in the 
Hall Co) for the Training of chers, at No. 9 

Divers y Place, on rch 1, at 4 P. M., to ae plans 
or he into New York the study of history - oa 
Ame —y- history, atter the methods ado ey at. tne Old 

Sour Church in Boston, which work has extended to Chicago 


and other Western cities.” 

Dr. William T. Harris, 0° Concord, Mass., will address the meet- 
ing upon the value of hetorio study, and the need that the history 
ot our own comm and its institutions shall be intelligently 

es y in cites where a large body of the voters 
are of foreign rth or parentage. 





— 


NEW JERSEY. 


The fifty-seventh session of the Union County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held in Elizabeth, Saturday,the 16th inst., at 9.30 a. m, 
The session was a profitable and interesting one. Miss M. E. 
Humpstone, of Piaintield a schools, read an instructive 
address a: Physical Culture. This was followed by an excellent 
by Wm. M. Giffin, of Newark, on “Teachng a Profes- 


a om afternoon, at the same place, was held the regular bi- 
montoly ae of the Union ae Principals’ Association. 
The subject of * Manual a t is it, and What 1s its 
Object ?”” was discussed. Interesti mens of ae modeling, 
—e ~ carpentering, ‘propaned & in, Elizabeth schools, were 











LETTERS. 


308. Goop WORKIN WELLFORD, SouTH CAROLINA.—Since 
I wrote you last, we have built a small school-house 18x30, 
which is now ready for occupancy. With the growth 
of the work, greater interest is manifested by all classes. 
There is an enrollment of sixty pupils, and the average 
attendance’ for the month just ended was fifty. A gentle- 
man said not long ago, “‘ Your school is not only doing 
the colored people substantial good, but the whites are 
being benefited by it.” 

Wellford, 8. C. 





R. M. ALEXANDER. 


304. TEACHERS JUDGING THEIR OWN PROFESSION.—I want 
to thank you for some late utterances in the JoURNAL upon 
teachers judging their own profession. There are very 
few who do not consider themselves abundantly qualified 
rto judge of a teacher’s work. None are willing to wait for 
results, but must interfere, with more or less indiscretion, 
with the teacher’s every method. A lady once sent 
word to me, by her daughter, that she had never heard 
of a certain word I[ used in a spelling lesson, given “‘ out of 
the book.” The daughter informed me ‘confidentially 
that there was no such word, “for mother has went to 
boarding school.’’ The teacher’s profession is a noble one, 


and worthy of all the powers of the brainiest man in the 
world 


Alden, Iowa. H,. 5. EDWARDS. 


305. CONTRIBUTIONS FROM TEACHERS.—The request is 
often seen, ‘‘ Why not help sustain our educational jour- 
nals by means of contributions from all teachers who have 
had success in teaching certain branches, or in govern- 
ing.’’ Teachers who have had but a few years of experi- | acti 
ence do not feel competent to express their plans in as in- 
telligible a manner as those who have had years experi- 
ence, and perhaps made teaching a life long profession, 
and further, none but the best articles are accepted. Now, 
I claim, a place for every successful teacher in the columns 
of every school journal ought to be granted at his or her 
desire. Your papers in this respect have met with my 
approval. 


Milton Junction, Wis. J. B. STOCKMAN. 


306. MoUNT RAINIER.—In a recent number of your paper 
you say that the name of Mt. Rainier, near Puget sound, 
has been changed to Tacoma. The fact is that the North- 
ern Pacific R. R. Co., has built a city called Tacoma on the 
sound, which has a fine view of the mountain. The people 
of that city and the Northern Pacific R. R. have combined 
to change the name of this grend peak, but outside of that 
city it is called by its proper name—Mt. Rainier. 

Seattle, Washington Ter,  HETTIE LOUISE GREEN, 





807. A STEP IN THE RicHT DirREcTION.—Although there 
are many men here who are sticklers for the old “‘ Blue 
Back Speller” to be taught thoroughly before we begin to 
read, some of our teachers are determined to reach a 
higher. plane. ‘Our educational advancement is crippled 
in a great measure by the want of money, and a more 
general intelligent public opinion as to what education 
means. The negro race here seem more anxious to avai 
themselves of school advantages than the whites. The 
colored man will get along with very little to eat, if neces- 
sary, in order to send his child to schoul. 
Summerfield, N. C. J. W. W. 


a. POWER OF THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND. —In Max O’Rell’s latest 
he says the power of the president exceeds that of the 
= at of England. Is such the case? Can parliament abolish 
royalty? Can the queen dissolve parliament, and eave new 
members returned to both houses. 8. E. 8. 


The president has the veto power which the queen has 
not. Parliament can abolish or starve out royalty by re- 
fusing to grant supplies. The queen can dissolve parlia- 
ment, but it is really the ministers who doit. The people 
elect the parliament and then ministers must be appointed 
that suit it. The queen is merely a permanent executive 
directed to do certain things. 





QUESTIONS 10 BE ANSWERED. 





The following questions have been sent in by some of our 
subscribers, and doubtless others of our readers will take pleasure 
in answering them. The NuMBER of the question should head 
the reply. 


224. PRONUNCIATION OF SAMOA.—Will you tell us, through the 
columus of the INstrruTE, what is the correct pronunciation of 
Samoa ? E. J. Wine. 


225. CAPITALS OF RHODE IsLAND.—How 4id the joint capitals 
in Rhode Island originate? Are there two distinct legislatures, or 
only one? If one, where does it convene ? SUBSCRIBER. 


226. EXPRESSION OF PAIN.—Will the INstrruTe please e xplain 
the following as found in * Allen’s Mind Studies for Young 

‘Teachers,” on page three. The first indication of mind is shown 
in expressing a sense of pain. This shows that there is at the 
commencement of our being some mental activity. How does 
the expression of pain—a property of the body—indicate mental 
activity ? SUBSCRIBER. 


227. GRAMMAR TEACHING.—I am puzzied in regard to language 
and mar teaching to pupils from seven to twelve years, in a 
reap we Ee schoo], Will you please help me out by telling me what 

A. D. Brrrner. 


228. NAMES OF THE SEASONS,—Why do not the names of the 
seasons commence with ea, 0 as well as the names of the days 
of the week and the months of the year ? SUBSCRIBER. 


229. WrpMan’ 's FiguREs.—What are Widman’s Rgures ve 


230. INTERESTING SMALLER PuPILS.—I am a young teacher, 
teaching my first term, in an ungraded schvol, and am expected 
to teach everything from primar reading to geometry. I do not 
have — enough for all my classes, and, consequently, cannot 
keep the smaller a interested and busy, for want of attention. 
Ww met can I do for them ? A CountTRY ScnHooL TEACHER. 


231. INVERTING THE Drvisor.—Why do we invert the } va ad 
in division of fractions ? E. A. P. 


222. CORRECTING PUPILS.—Has a teacher a right to correct a 
pupil fer what he has done going to and from school? E. A. P. 


233. TEACHING USE OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE.—Will you give 
ba gh sy te yous c [ower an outline Gf the method of teaching the use 
of the menage which is substituted by advanced teachers 
for the ane ming method, now thought iveffec- 
tual; I mean in = caer grades, KENTUCKIAN. 


234. COURT oF Sr. jane. —Why is the term “Court of St. 
James” applied to the British court, and upon what authority is 
Santa Fe said to be the oldest city in the United States? Many 
historians and geographers piace St. Augustine, Fla., as such. 


. 8. 





ANSWERS. 





GRAMMAR AND GEOGRAPHY WORK. (Ans. to 8. 162 and 163.) 
can naaioey Greeny furnishes an exceedingly fruitful source 
for charming m descriptions of hills, valley 8, plains, coast- 
lines, bays, gulfs, rivers, springs, in fact all the forms of land and 
water under the pupil's observation, which alone can give the 

wer of imagining all unseen forms of land and water. When 
hese unseen forms are ~— and described, and the A oy at, mag* 
nificent unseen — is imaged, through and by seen, ull 
these creations of the ‘magieesen will make ak subjects 
for composition: which uld say is amply sufficient at classin in 
first, or even second reader. 


POWER OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. (Ans. to Ques. 164)—Yes. 
certainly ; how else can he know that you are actually properly 
qualified ¥ unless he has examin«d and ascertained your qualifica- 
tions, of which his certificate is a guarantee. G. E. M. 


APPETITE FOR READING. (Ans. to Ques. 165.)—Tell him of the 
events constantly occurring about him, that which is now taking 
place; he will soon furm a habit of reading to ascertain for him- 

; but if you confine him to something always in the past, you 
cat smother his tires; children are most mterested in t 
ly going on in the great world about them. . EB w 


POWER TO FORGET Bey to Ques. 166.)—We remember longest 
those facts which i a great number of associations, dry 
facts are exceedingly difficult to ix in the memory. We also 
“nye t which is, or is made, the most interesting 
to ux. WN is ever “ thoroughly learned ” that is simply 
memorized. Tn all cases where 

recall it, we fo 
been “ thoro' y 


Gorne Home at Recess. (Ans. to . 168.)—Ascertain from 
the parents the necessity of their going home, which in nine cases 
out tof ten is oy! and tell the parents to send you a 
written excuse when the children are wanted ; when the excuse 
is wanting in the written A simply refuse ‘to let them go - 
schoo] is dismissed, and forbid them asking you. G. 


CrAaMaTE. (Ans. to tag 169.)—Owing to that warm hats. sh 
ocean current known as the Gulf stream,which washes bg shores 
of this island. ELM 


THE CENTAUR. (Ans, to Ques 173.)—Homer 


association does not occasionally 
that * which has all the appearances e having 
learned.” . E. M. 


G. E. M. 
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Book DEPARTMENT. 


. NEW BOOKS. 


THE CRITICAL PERIOD OF AMERICAN History. 1783-1789. 
a John Fiske. m and New York: Houghton 
m wr & Co. The Riverside Press. Cambridge. 368 
This volume contains the substance of the course of lec- 

tures om in the Old South Meeting-House in Boston in 

December, 1884,—at St. Louis, in May, 1885, and in New 

York City, in March, 1886, It is devoted to the period be- 

tween the close of the Revolution and the definite organ- 

ization of the present constitutional government of the 

United States. It makes no Pigtapticcs to being a com- 

plete history of the events of that period, but aims es- 

pecially at the ‘grouping of facts in such a way as to bring 
out their casual sequence. The seven chapters treat con- 
secutively of,—The Results of Yorktown,—The Thirteen 

Common wealths,—The e of Friendshi ,—Drifting 

Toward Anarchy,;—Gems of National Sovereignty,—The 

Federal Convention, and Crowning the Work. The book 

is full of information, and is written with such clearness 

and force, as to be exceedingly interesting. 


XENOPHON’S HELLENICA. Books I-IV, Edited on the Basis 
of Buchsenschutz’s Edition. By Irving J. Manatt. Bos- 
ton: Published by Ginn & Co. 288 pp. $1.75. 


It is the belief of Professor Manatt, after much careful 
labor and Soa upon the subject, that both in the value 
and interest of its es matter, and in the prevailing 
— of its —_ the Hellenica is worthy a place by the 
side of the Anabasis in the fitting schools. the Introduc- 
tion is full and complete :—1. is The Spartan Hegemony, 
which shows how, partly by conquest, partly by treaty, 
Sparta was made, at the opening of the fifth century B. 

., the leryoe oe in Greece ; 2. shows The Secession 
of Athens and Confederacy of Delos; 3. gives The Rise of 
the Athenian Empire; 4. The Athenian pire, followed 
by the Peloponnesian War,—The Relation of the Hellenica 
to Thucydides,—The Unity of the Hellenica,—The Time of 
Composition,—The “a wenngee of the Hellenica,—Xeno- 

hon’s Sources of History, and Xenophon as a ‘Wineries. 

he volume is a valuable one, and will do much toward 
liberalizing courses of Greek study. 


THE GIRL’s OwN INDOOR Book. Containing Practical 
Help to Girls on All Matters Relat to Their Material 
Comfort and Moral Well-being. ited by Charles 
Peters. With Over One Hundred and Fifty Ilustra- 
tions. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 5H pp. $1.75. 


In the pregeeation of this volume, it has heen the aim to 
gather together into a convenient and attractive form, 
such instruction in the various household arts and accom- 
plishments, as it is indespensable that all young rls 
should be conversant with. A short chapter on “ Girl- 
hood ”’ is given, which serves as a good introduction to the 
men practical topics that follow it, and go to make up 
this large and attractive looking book. Among the attrac- 
tions will be found an elaborate chapter on needlework, a 
chapter on musical accomplishments,— ting in oils, 
water colors, and on silk, china, and satin,—elocution,— 

ealth,—recreation and eliquette,—cookery —literature,— 
letter, essay, and story writing,—with a multitude of other 
most ae and useful things. -The binding is in 
keeping with the title,—wild roses on a sky-blue ground 
wor 





Cassell’s National Library. 
ROMEO AND JULIFT. By William Shakespeare. 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. By William Shakes- 
peare. 


EssAYS ON BURNS AND Scott. By Thomas Cerlyle. 


LIVES OF THE ENGLISH PoETs, Addison, S , Swift. 
By Samuel Johnson, LL.D. ’ = 


THE CURSE OF KEHAMA. By Robert Southey. 
COMPLAINTS. By Edmund Spenser. 


EssAYS ON MANKIND AND POLITICAL ARITHMETIC. By 
Sir William Petty. 


THE DrARY OF SAMUEL PEPys. From November, 1668, to 
end of Diary. Cassell & Co., 104-106 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. Each volume 192 pp. Each 10 cents. 

No play is more touching and pathetic than Shakes- 
re’s “Romeo and Juliet.” It one of the world’s 
avorites ;—‘‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” with one ex- 
ception, are written in sympathy with tricks played by 
dishonest wives ;—Carlyle’s ‘‘ Essays on Burns and tt.” 
are founded upon two clear bee oe ps, by John Gibson 

Lockhart. The essays are ex: t;—Johnson’s “ Lives 

of the Poets’’ were written to serve as Introductions to. a 

trade edition of the works of ts whom the booksellers 

of the time selected for publication ;—Robert Southey’s 

“Curse of Kehama” was written at Greta Hall, Keswick, 

when Southey was thirty-six years of age. The theme is 

Oriental ;—Spenser’s second book of minor poems was 

this volume of ‘‘ Complaints,” and was first published in 

1591. These “Essays in Political Arithmetic” by Sir 

William Petty, were an endeavor to determine the relative 

strength in population of the chief cities of England, 

France, and Holland;—The celebrated ‘“ D of Sir 

Samuel Pepys,” is closed with this volume. It 

November 28, 1668, and closes June 9, 1679. 


ALDEN’s MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LANGUAGE. With lllustrutions. Vol. 8. Ceylon-Club- 
foot. New York: John B. Alden, Publisher. 631 pp. 
Cloth, 50 cents ; half Morocco, 65 cents. 

The eighth volume of this valuable series, extends from 
Ceylon,—covering ten pages, to Clubfoot. Upon examin- 
ation, this volume. with its substantial cover and marble 
edges, proves itself to be fully equal to any of its prede- 
cessors. Its handsome type, numerous illustrations, 
handy form, and skilful editing, make it a welcome guest 
each time it arrives. 


A SELECTION FROM THE WORKS OF PUBLIUS VERGILIUS 
Maro. By Prof. A. A. Benton, S. T. D. For the Use of 
Schools. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co, 288 pp. 

A careful selection, which comprises about one half of 
the acknowl works of V , has been made for this 


volume, that the student may get a complete outline of 
nso m and a sufficient amount of pastoral poetry 
» Five Eclogues are included, the poetic portions of 


gins in| Sa 





the Gesegice are given, and a summary of the passages 


omitted ut in its proper place. Whatever sbows the 
pects wonderful powers t, and is essential to the story, 
as been skilfully brought into this volume. Side-notes 
and _ hints will be found on the margin, which answer the 
double Fy nee of avoiding needless commentary at the 
a es e , and of suggesting to the pupil the mean- 
of the 
very much to the bg A life of Vi 
pages, is also found vith comments on 


The Lives of the Presidents. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND ANDREW JOHNSON. By William 
O. Stoddard. New York: Frederick A. Stokes & Bro. 
357 pp. $1.25. 

Much has already been written concern the Martyr 
President, Abraham Lincoln, and still occasionally a new 
“ life’? makes its appearance. It is, however, both proper 
and timely that Mr. Stoddard should add this one to those 
already published. Hiscircle of Presidents would not be 
complete without it, and the —_ will be wiser after 

ng what he hassaid. [It 

Johnson shouid be included in the same volume, and the 

author has aimed to do impartial justice to both his sub- 

ects. The life of Abraham Lincoln affords such an un- 
imited field for the author, and incidents crowd so, one 
upon the other, that it is hard to keep a volume within 
limits when approaching the subject. With Andrew 

Johnson it is very different,—his was a narrow life com- 

pereiively, and much more easily written. This volume 

s uniform with the others, well bound, and makes a fine 

appearance. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Compiled Under the 
Direction of the State Board of Education. Sacramento, 
California. Printed at the State Printing Office. 432 pp. 
80 cents at retail. : 


This history, issued by the state board of education of 
California, is prepared by a native of this state, a graduate 
of its State University, and principal of one of its high 
schools. The aim of the book has been to emphasize the 
political and social aspects of national life, rather than to 
a mn its wars. It is clear and vigorous in style, 
and hes exercises which are designed to specially 
facilitate the study of the subject. Models for scheme of 
reviews are found at the close of each chapter,—also, mod- 
els for outline, or abstract, of the narrative are given at 
frequent intervals. Words and terms needing explana- 
tion are grouped at the head of each my oy and alpha- 
betically arranged with explanations at the close of the 
narrative. Words difficult to pronounce, are given at the 
head of each chapter with the pronunciation indicated ; this 
is an excellent idea. Thirty-t maps and sixty-four en- 
gravings add greatly to the interest and value of the his- 

ry. A ial feature will be found in the History of 
Popular Education, which, while it is new, is also excel- 
lent and valuable, and bears the uniform approval of 
many prominent educators. 


, covering four 
works. 


FAVORITE AUTHORS FOR CHILDREN. By Mrs. Frances A. 
Humphrey. With Twelve Portraits Chicago: The 
— Publishing Co. Boston: 30 Franklin Street. 

pp. 

In the most pleasant and attractive manner possible, 
Mrs. Humphrey has given to the children, short sketches 
of twelve favorite authors. What she says of them is so 

, hew, and interesting, that the grown ple who 
read are as gneaty pleased as the children. Each author 
is accompanied by the portrait and autograph, and those 

selected are, Longfellow, Whittier, Lucy Larcom, T. B. 

Aldrich, J. T. Trowbridge, Mrs. Stowe, Oliver Wendell 

Holmes, Miss Alcott, Hawthorne, Alive and Phoebe Cary, 

a aay and Margaret Sidney, the author of tne famous 

“ Five Little Peppers.” 


THE NEW METHOD; OR SCHOOL EXPOSITIONS. For Teach- 
ers of Rural, Village, City, Normal, and Collegiate 
Schools. By R. Heber Holbrook. G. K. Hamilton & Co., 
Lebanon, Ohio. 143 pp. 


In this book, the result of a good deal of experience 
and thought, Mr. Holbrook shows how the best methods 
of teac will result in the best school exposition, and 
how the best school —— will suggest the best 
methods of teaching. e four parts are divided intd 
numerous chapters,—Part I. treats of the “Statement of 
the Subject,” followed by, Preparation of Material,— 
Sources of Material,—Mounting of Material: to which is 
added in Coe gag A, B,C, D,E. <A school exposition is 
fully defined, by the author, as an exhibition by system- 
atic arrangement of the regular work of every pupil; its 
ovjects are also clearly stated. Twenty-three sources are 
given from which to procure materials, including almost 
every study used in schools. Full descriptions, too, are 
given in regard to mounting the material when prepared. 


REPORTS. 


BresnNIAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC IN- 
| ced or Texas, 1888. Hon. Oscar H. Cooper, superinten- 
it. 


The superintendent reviews at some length what the state has 
done tor the public schools, and adds: “ The conviction is well- 
nigh universal, that the state has not yet gone far enough in the 
development of the public school system, t the school term is 
toa . that much of the work done in the schools is not of the 

q' 


ay; one —_ the disbursement of the school fund is not 
experiment of ogg f superintendency has 

superior efficiency of the system has been onstrated. 

m Normal Institute is steadily growing in numbers 
uence, but on account of the immense size of the state, 
and the erpwig comand tor teachers, another school for the ed- 
ucation of white teachers should be established. The average 


0! 
number of days of school in the state, was 116.2 days, being 153.2 
days in cities and towns, and 98.6 in community counties. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF NASHVILLE, 
Tenn., 1887-8. Z H. Brown, superintendent. 


made, and the 





The prosperity of the city during the year was great, and it had | Years 


its natural effect on the schools. enrollment during the year 
was 7, the average daily attendance 6,139. The increase of 
the number of teachers was justified by better results. The 
SS believes that a library is necessary in every school 


REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OF THE COOK County (ILL.) NORMAL 
SoHooL, 1889. Francis W. Parker, principal. 





In this report Col, Parker gives a detajled account of the work 
done in the training os ———— ti — of - work in 
ual , ete., ores & part. 
schools he says ; ‘* Fe at school for eet 
i bility without the essentia] means of training to 
: a practice school consisting of eommon 

A of chemistry without a laboratory, a medical school 
& aise g room, 4 man without 


es before him. The notes are made brief but: 


fitting that Andrew | Bran 


t care.” Durmg the post two years the} Wis 
dem: 





tools or materials, are just as practicable as a normal schoo; 
minus a school for practice. Knowledge and mental power are 
of the first im ; theory is pensable to any profes- 


portance 
sional work ; but after all the great art of teaching can Only be 
acquired by teaching.” 

BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF COOK Counry, 

ILu., 1888. bert G. Lane, superintendent. 

The presage daily attendance in Chicago was 62,774; of the 
county excluding C , 30,512; ungraded schools in the 
county, 146; graded schools, 214; high schools, 18. Ob), lessons 
have been more fully used as the basis of reading language. 
Elementary em fe and hygiene have received increased 
attention. School officers are e voring to furnish well warmed 
and well ventilared schoo! buildings. Teackers are giving atten- 
tion to the position, manners, breathing, and general ha its of 
the pupils, One of the most encouraging Sees of growth is 
found in the general reading the children are ngup. Manual 
training is making good progress. In regard to the truant law, 
the superintendent says some plain words under the head of 
“ Educational Rights of Children.” 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LONG BRANCH (N. J.) BOARD OF Epv- 

CATION, 1887-8. J. M. Green, M.A., superintendent. 

One of the most successful features connected with the Long 
ch schools is a literary society, known as the Academic Lit- 
erary Soci ty, whose object is to give a of the higher classes 
the ability to “* think on their feet.” e school year was marked 
by very satisfactory results. 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF Epv- 
CATION OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 1888. Hon. James H. Rice, super- 
intendent. 

The prospect for South Carolina schools is very favorable, since 
there is an increased enrollment and a better average attendance. 
The schools have beeu handicapped considerably by a defect in 
the state constitution putting a premium on incompetence in the 
office of school commissioner. The law requires this officer to 
examine every teacher, when as a matter of fact, in many 
instances, he is not able to examine any. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION oF 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 1888. H. M. Harrington, superintendent. 

ForRTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF 
Syracuse, N. Y., 1888. Edward Smith, superintendent. 

ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF LEAVEN- 
WORTH, KAN., 1888. John Cooper, superintendent. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOLS OF TUCSON, ARIZONA, 1887-3. 
W. W. Gillette, superintendent. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

The ScripNeRs have decided to publish a volume by Dr. Car! 
Lumhoitz, of the University of Christiania, Norway, giving an 
account of a long sojourn among the savage tribes of northeastern 
Australia. 

The WOMAN'S TEMPERANCE PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION, 1] 
LaSalle street, Chicago, has just issued the ** White Ribbon Birth- 
day Book.” 

TickNor & UCo.’s February volumes in the “ Paper Series ”’ are 
“The Desmond Hundred,” by Jane G. Austin; and “A Woman 
of Honor,” by H.C. Bunner. 


Cupputs & HurRD announce the publication of “ Tempted of 
the Devil, Passages in the Life of a Kabbalist,” a story which deais 
with exciting explorations of the unknuwn lands of mystical 
theosophy. 

G. P. PurnAm’s Sons are about to issue a work by Theodore 
Roosevelt on the early history of our Western territory, entitled 
“The Winning of the West and South-west.” 


Hovuaurton, Mirrir & Co. will publish about March |, a book, 
entitled, “ Profit Sharing Between Employer and Employe: a 
Study of the’ Evolution of the Wages System,” by Nicho‘as P. 
Gilman. 

D. C. Heats & Co. have just added to the German and French 
texts on their list “* Souvestre’s Confessions d’un Ouvrier,” edited 
by Prot. O. B, Super, and “* Jeanne D’Arc,” edited by Barrere. 

Ranp, MCNALLY & Co. are erecting a new building, nine storics 
high, on Adams street, Chicago. It will be the most complcte and 
substantial printing and publishing house in the world. 


D. LorHrop CoMPANY are hastening toward completion a 
remarkable story by Mrs. Martha Livingston Moody, of New 
York. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Second Biennial Report of the State Librar‘an of North Caro- 
lina, 1889. J.C. Birdsong, state hbrarian. 


Industrial Education Association ,9 University place, N. Y. 
Educational Leatiet, No. 29; Farewell Address to the Students at 
Naas, by Herr Otto Salomon. 


Minutes of the Seventh Annual Session of the Alabama State 
Teachers’ Association held at Montgomery, April 11, 12, and 13, 


1888. 
MAGAZINES. . 


Two leading serial features of the February Century are the 
instalment in the “ Life of Lincoln” and a Siberian chapter by 
George Kennan, entitled “ Exiles at Irkutsk.” War subjects are 
continued in the “* Memoranda of the Civil War,” the sul jects 
being, *‘ The Battle of Franklin,” and the “Canal at Island No. 
10.” There is an illvstrated article on Mary Queen of Scots, by 
Laurence Hutton. The poems are by Kate Putnam Osgood, 
James Whitcomb Riley, and Caroline Hazard, with a prose poem 
by Langdon Elwyn Mitchell.—-Vick’s. Magazine for February bas 
among other articles, “The Approach ot Spring,” “*The Chinese 

teria,” “Trees in History and Mythology,” and “Florida «nd 
The serials ot Trowbridge and Margaret Sidney 





its Flowers.” 


The |in Wide Awake have increased the popularity of that favorite 


magazine. 





Pronounced Correct. 


The Warren ican, Of Williamsport, Warren Co., Ind., 
printed the following in August, 1885: 

“Rey. Colbrath Hall, of Pike, was in town yesterday. He 
reports the wonderful recovery of his wife within the past 


hteen months, after being a confirmed invalid for over thirty 
a from trouble. ‘About eighteen months ago she began 
the use of Drs. Starkey. & Palen’s Co Oxygen Treatment, 


and she attributes her recovery to the use of that medicine. She 


is now able to walk, to get in and out of a , to take rides, 
etc. All acquainted the Rev. Mr. Hall his family wil 
with them in 


from West Lebanon, in the same county, regarding: her own case: 
the paragraph moar 3 in the Warren Repub- 

lican, and pronounce it correet.” 
the effect of Com- 


We publish a brochure of 200 
pound Oxygen on invalids eudering from consumption, — 
c ; all Ghrotio sal we'veqsteorders. it will y 
sent, free of to any one addressiag Drs. STARKEY 
Paven, 1529 Arch St, Phila, Pa,; of 031 Muutgowery street, Sa) 
Francisco, (i, 
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Thousands are 


In early life with consumption, who can look back a few years—perhaps only months— 
when it was catarrh. Neglected when a cure is ible, very soon it will transform the 
features of health a: d youth into the dark, pallid appearance ; while the hacking cough, 
the excess of blood gushing from the lungs, or night-sweats, all significantly proclaim it 
is too late ; and thus neglected Catarrh ends in the consumptive’s grave. 


Nasal Catarrh 


Sometimes the disease only affects the membranes lining the nasal pamaem, and they 
may be easily reached and cured by simple means. But when it is located in the “ fron- 
tal sinus,” or in the “‘ posterior nares,” or if it has entered the ‘“‘ Eustachian tubes,’ as 
all well-read physiciaus will readily attest, nothing can be relied on to effect a perma- 
nent cure, but the inhalation of properly medicated vapor. In the same manner that 
we breathe a common air we can inhale and breathe a medical air; and it is perfectly 
simple, any one can see, thus to treat a disease of the throat, bronchial tubes and lungs. 
How much better this method, by which remedies are conveyed ——_ to the seat of 
the disease, than to resort to the uncertain and too frequently mischievous action of 
medicines taken into the stomach. 


Bronchitis, or Inflammation of the 
Bronchial Tubes. 


This disease is so closely connected with CATARRH that it may be truly described as a 
branch of that disease, ae and changed by the nature and o: ization of the 
parts affected ; CATARRH being confined to the interior of the NosE, while BRONCHITIS 
affects the small pipes entering the lungs, known as the Bronchial Tubes. Where the 
disease obtains its worse character, tumors grow up like mushrooms, creating inflam- 
matory adhesion, and discharge of offensive matter from the throat, extending through 
the Eustachian Tube to the ear, which becomes affected. The absorption of the tuber- 
a anes is very dangerous, and frequently results in PULMONARY CONSUMPTION 
and death. 


The Cold Air Inhaling Balm. 


This part of my treatment I regard as very important, especially in warding off colds 
(which is half the battle) and in relieving the head and lungs, while under their effects. 
The balm is composed of several kinds of gums, balsams, firs and essential oils, which 
are separately used by the best parectene in treating throat, bronchial and lung dis- 
eases. . These I have combined, and concentrated their virtues, which be inhaling 
process, are drawn through the various passages of the head and respiratory organs, 
reaching and healing every irritated spot. If used when a cold first makes its appear- 
ance—which usually begins by irrition of the mucous lining of the nose, and a_ sneeze, 
which is nature’s emphatic warning—it will invariably chec« it; and by producing a 
quicker circulation, and by throwing the blood to the surface, the bad effects of a cold 
are warded off. It is pleasant to use and almost instant in its effects. 


Some Bad Symptoms. 

_ The long continued corruption of the air that is breathed passing over the foul matter 
in the nasal , poisons the lungs and from thence the blood. The morbid matter 
that is swallowed during sleep passes into the stomach, enfeebles the digestion, vitiates 
the secretions, and pollutes the very fountains of life. The patient becomes feverish oc- 
casionally, there is less buoyancy of spirits, the appetite is often fickle, the head less 
clear, it is difficult to keep the energies up to the old standard, and often, without know- 
ing why, he is conscious that he is not as well all the time as he used to be. These sym- 
toms indicate that the vital organs are becoming impaired so that they can not perform 
their natural healthy functions. Our constitutional treatment is devised to assist 
nature in removing all poisonous material from the system, and to neutralize and 
counteract its baneful effects on the vital organs and on the blood. 


Among women Catarrh is very common. The decree of fashion compels 
women to go from the dry atmosphere of furnace-heated houses into the open air, 
with the head rly protected. Many suffer keenly from bronchitis and difficulties 
of the throat and lungs. 


Teachers in our schools are greatly subject to this fearful malady. 
Confinement in close, ill-ventilated school-rooms, the overheated atmosphere, charged 
with the steaming poison exuding from the bodies of the not always over-clean 
children,-breed this disease with fearful rapidity. 


Lawyers in the court-room and Judges on the Bench, from the same 
general cause, are too often afflicted in the same way. 


Ministers of the Gogpel, after leaving the pulpit overheated with the 
strain of their mental and physical effort, neglect sufficient precaution, and cold is the 
result. This neglect opens the way to Catarrh, and toa — loss of voice. I have 
suffered so keenly myself, that F can not urge upcn om c speakers too strongly the 
necessity of removing this disease while a cure is possible. 


My Experience. 


Nineteen Years of terrible headache, dis- 
gusting nasal disch ess of the 
hroat, acute bronchitis, coughing, soreness 
of the jungs, raising bloody mucus, and even 
night-sweats, incapacitating me from my 
professional duties, and bringing me to the 
verge of the grave—all were caused by, and 
the result of, nasalcatarrh. After spending 

hundreds of dollars and obtaining no relie 
[compounded my catarrh Specific and Cold 
Air Inhaling Balm, and wrought upon my- 
self a wonderful cure. Now I can speak for 
hours without difficulty, and can breathe 
freely in any atmosphere. At the calls of 
numerous friends, 1 have given my cure to 
the public, and have now thousands of 
_ patients in all parts of the country, and 
, thousands of happy fellow-beings whose 
sufferings I have eved. My cure is cer- 
tain, thorough and perfect, and is indorsed 
by over? Pee who has 
«ve my fellow-beings as I have been 

relieved of this e disease, w 

sgusting to himself and others, I shall be satistied and 




















makes the possessor at once di 
feel that I have done my little toward removing the ills of mankind. 
THE FOLLOWING FROM OTHER PUBLISHERS HAS GIVEN US EVERY CONFIDENCE IN 
RECOMMENDING MR. CHILDS TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS : 
he eee and editors of the Journal and Messenger, Cincinnati, have known 
Cc 


“ T 
Rey. T. Yhilds for many years, and feel every confidence in any statements he may 
make. Our subscribers condeal every confidence in giving their cases into his hands for 
treatment.” “While not su that all cases of Catarrh will be cured by the pre- 
of the Illustrated Christian Weekly, New York, 
believe that it has, in many cases, proved effectual.’ 





“The publishers of the Congregationalist, of Boston, with multitudes of other people, 
are somewhat suspicious of patent medicines as a rule, and when we received the adver- 
tisement of Mr. ilds, we at first declined its insertion ; but on making aeeeey we 
received such satisfactory replies, and one especially from a well-known Co’ gational 
pastor not far from Mr. Childs, the proprietor of the medicine, that we withdrew our 
objections.” ‘ The publishers of the St. Louis Christian Advocate, after careful inves- 
=. are sat that Rev. T. P. Childs’ treatment for the head, throat and lungs is 
that it is represented to be.”’ 


Do Not Trifie With Disease. 


We have the oy known certain and reliable method for the cure of Nasal Catarrh, 
Throat and — isease ; itis regarded by the best of judges as being the most complete 
treatment ever devised. Indeed, there does not aqecer to be anything lacking in its 
— adaptation to these diseases in all their loathsome, painful and dangerous 

evelopments. Each case is examined into carefully and critically and the whole treat- 
ment compounded to meet the wants of each individual. To this fact alone much of our 
success is due, and we think no case is incurable when our questions are properly 
answered. Fifteen years of constant practice with thousands of patients all over the 
country have enabled us to bring the application of our Remedies to the highest point of 
perfectio . Do not trifle then with some oo so-called “Cure”’ which at best can 
afford but tempo relief (while the roots of the vile disease are left to strike deeper 
and deeper), but be in earnest, and be met ge or do nothing! You have been years in 
contracting the disease ; you can not be rid of it in a day, or with one application of any 


hers The Experience of Others. 


On account of so many patients having been swindled by unprincipled quacks and 
pretenders, who flood the country with their advertisements, we deem it only fair that 
every one that wishes should have the opportunity to ascertain whether we are able to 
accomplish all that we claim ; and for this purpose we add a few of the many hundreds 
of unsolicited certificates that have been sent to us by oo patients ; almost any of 
whom will doubtless respond to any inquiry by letter, if accompanied by a stamp to pay 
postage. Having been cured themselves, they will doubtless be willing to let the 
afflicted know where they may find certain relief. 

_ We have hundreds of certificates from all classes—physicians, clergymen, lawyers, 
judges, merchants, bankers, and business men : but many dislike the notoriety of having 
their names in print, or, disliking the task of answering letters of inquiry, have requested 
us not to publish their names; and this injunction is always most sacredly respected. 


Correspondence of all kinds is strictly confidential. 


He Knows It Cures. 


Bosron, Mass., July 6, 1885. 
Rev. T. P. CHILDS: 
Dear Sir :—It is now about five years since I put 


tulate you on the success of your treatment. 

t does a sick man good to know that there is a 
balm in Gilead.” 

Mr. J. MANLY, of Adrian, Mo., writes :—“ There 

is a vast difference in my condition to-day from 


myself under your treatment.—I was then a great | what it was this time last year; thanks to your 


sufferer from Catarrh and its effects upon my sys- 


tem. 
I had dyspepsia, a constant headache, ulcers in 
the posterior nasal affection of the le 
tear duct, ringing in the ears—in tact, nasal a 
bronchial catarrh affecting al) the passages of the 
head and throat. The aboye was accompanied 
with a great deal of physical disability,—some- 
times unfitting me for my regular duties. 

Such was my condition when I commenced your 
treatment. I experienced immediate relief: the 
terrible pressure in my head relaxed, the bron- 
chial tubes and nasal passages were soothed by 
the medicines. I contmued to use the remedies 
until the ulcers subsided and healed, the bron- 
chial tubes recovered their wonted vigor, dyspep” 
sia gave place to appetite, and the ringing in t 
ears ceased. 

1 could now endure fatigue and exposure better 
than for many years. The value of your medi- 
cines in the family, in the case of colds, etc., 1s 





remedy.” 

Mr. E. R. WALLACE, President of the Mer- 
chants and Planters’ National Bank, Union, 8. C., 
writes under the date of June 23, 1885:—“ [ never 
knew a medicine to answer its purpose better 
than your Cold Air Inbahng Balm.” 

LNore.—The Cold Air + Balm is a por- 
tion of our treatment for Bronchial Catarrh, but 
is very useful to any one, as it will almost imme- 
diately break up a fresh cold in the bead, and 
thus prevent seated catarrh.)} 

Mr. P. H. STECKMAN, of Brandon, Iowa, under 
date of April 7, 1885, writes:—“1 have recom- 
mended your treatment to quite a number. and 
they say they will give it atrial. You can refer 
any one to me, for I am satisfied with your treat- 
ment and will be glad to recommend it toany ope 
suffering with catarrh.” 

Mr. C. ¥. Souders, of Mt. Carroll, DJL, writes 
March 14, 1885 :—** Your medicines tor catarrh, it 





used according to directions, with perseverance, 


incalculable are a certain cure for that d egusting disease. 1 


I tirmly believe that no other treatment would —e 
vena’ - ~ | ean cheerfully testify to the above. 
og ye TS me py OT ts Mr. O. N. Youna, of Chico, Cal., writes under 
thank God tnat he has blessed your remedy in my | @te Of June 14, 1885;—“ After having received 
case, and so restored my health your medicines, and finding them effectual in 
‘lam yours most tefull; producing a cure in my case, I recommended 
CHAS E BAKER them, and allowed other parties to have the use 
59 Tremont Street. Boston, Mass. |0f them. In one case it cured an old man, and 
T. R. ROBINSON, Malden. Mass. ’ , in the other a married woman.” 

rs. M. 8S. BENNETT, North Cambridge, Mass. Rev. F. B. Cunz, of Floraville, ll., writes :— 
LEE HOLBROOK, Ih. Muford, Mass. “It seems almost marvelous how rapidly my wite 
. McGOLDRICK, Galena, nu has gainei; no more difficulty in breathing: very 
. H. BULLARD, Springfield, Mass. little coughing; and her case was one of very 
HARRY TRUESDULL, Rockdale Mills, Mass. long standing. I shall recommend your wonder- 

Miss H, C. FROST, Pittston, Mame. tul treatment whenever [ find an opportunity. 


<4 
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W. H. NIVER, Friendship, New York. THOMAS B. HAND, 198 East Fayette Street, 
J. H. MEATH, Port Colborne, Ontario, Canada. Baltimore, Md. 

C. E. DANFORTH, 19 Nassau St., New York City. | Mrs. H. C. MURRAY, 207 Linden Ave., Baltimore, 
J. V. SHOEMAKER, 29 E #24 St., New York City. Md 

Rev. A. N. JAC N, Union Springs, Bullock | Rev. G. W. HYDE, Annapolis, Md. 

Co., Ala. CHAS. E. BAKER, 58 Tiemont 8t., Bozton, Mass. 
Mrs. T. G. GARRETT, Greenville, Ala. ALONZO BENNKTT, Jackson, Jackson Co., Miss 
O. P. WISE, Magnolia, Columbia Co., Ark. D. T. TRUITT, Niles, Berrian Uo , Mich. 
key. J. B. FISH, Weaverville, Trinity Co., Cal. SISTER CLARA, O. 8. B., 8t. Cloud, Minn. 

K. SHELTON, Davisville, Yolo Gv., Cal. Rey. J. L. PETTIGREW, Raym: nd, Mies. 
Mrs. R. E. HARLEY, 912 FSt., N. £., Washington, |W. H. ATLEGE, Paulding, Jasper Uo., Miss. 

D.C, J. F. JONES, Baldwin, Lee Co., Miss. 

Z. A. CRUMPTON, Anthony, Fia. L. B. CANEY, Auxvasse, Calloway Co., Mo. 
k. H. WRIGHT, M. D., Kings Ferry, Nassau Co.,| W. P. HARMON, California Mo. 

Fia. J. BARKER, Lovelock, Humbokit Co., Nevada. 
8. H. BRONAX, Walnut Grove, Walton Co., Ga. | J. A. PRATT, Goffs Falis, Hillsboro Co.. N. HB. 
T. N. HOWARD, Eat »nton, Putnam Co., Ga.” J.J. DUCKWORTH, Pattenburgl, N. J. 

1. C. GLISSON, Mobley’s Pond, Scriven Co., Ga. WM. H. KAIN, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
M. D. WOODRUFF, Macon Co,, Ill. W. G. LANG, Marlboro, Pitt Co., N.C. 
M. ALSHULER, Mattoon, Coles Co., Il. ABNER GRAHAM, Charlotte, Meckienburg Co., 
J. P. ROBERTS, Room 3, 87 Mich. Ave., Chicago, N.C. 
Ul. D. J. JONES, Tokio, Ohio. 
JOHN BULLOCK, La Cross, Hancock Oo., Lil. GEO. H. FOOTE, 85 St. Clair £t., Cleveland, O. 
A, L. SHEPLER, Georgetown, Vermillion Co., Il). | Mrs. E. P. HOOKER, Defiance, O. 
DAVID WINELAND, Girard, Macoupin Co., I). | W. F. FAAS, Minerva, Stark Co., Ohio. 
J J. RHODES, Whitewater, Wayne Co., Ina. Cc. W. CHASE, Columbus, Ohio. 
J.C. WILMO1?, Oxtord, Benton Co., Ind. 8. B. CAKIN, Bugene, Lane Uo., Oregon. 
B. 8. DUNKIN, Carroll, Carrol: Co., Ind. J. K. SIGFRIKD, Pottsville, Pa. 
W. Z. JENKINS, Penviile, Jay Co., Ind. Rev. H. HILBISH, Hanover, York Co., Pa. 
Mrs. JOAN — 1583 Dornman 8t., In-| J. 7_ Morganze, Washington Co., 

dianapo. . 

Mrs. A. H. BATLETINE, Vinita, Cherokee Co.,| T. A. WILBER, 143 Meeting St., Charleston, 8. C. 

Ind. Territory. Rev. G. W. DALBY, Shelbyville, Teun. 

BEN J. B. BUAM, Clinton, Clinton Co., Iowa. W.8. SANDELL, Willis, Montgomery Co., Texas. 
CALVIN TEAGARDEN, Griffinvilie, Appahoose | Mrs. A. D. FOREHAND. Centreville, Texas. 

Co., Lowa. G. 8. GATES, 9 Virginia St., Richmond, Va. 

J. Z BARNETT, Farmington, Van Buren Co./| J. W. SANDE ve Mile, Mason Co., W. Va. 
lowa. D. D, DEMARIUS, Grand Kapida, Wood Co., Wis. 

B. T. WELCH, Washington, lowa. Rev. E. L. HARRIS, Darien, Wis. 

W. H. FRENCH, Red Oak, Montgomery Co., Iowa. | Rev. G. W. MITCHELL, Athens, Ga. 

JAMES WHIT ., Kan. J. W.M. WITT, Sterling, Cherokee Co., Ala 

Mrs. L. P. JAM ; Lincoln Co., Ky. | JOHN COWDRY, Yellville, Ar 

F. PARKS, Wid Cat, Whitely Co., Ky. Rey. J. C. GOOD, Jackson, La 

Z. Z. LEE, G St. Helena Par., La. A. G. WISHON, 8t. James, Mo. 

J. F. WHITE, Kast Machias, Washington Co.,| Mrs. A. B. FEREBEER, New Berne, N. C. 

Maine. L,. H. DENMAN, West Union, 0. 

Mr. G. K. Smrru, of the H. C. Staver Imple-| J. B. L. TERRELL, Gleason, ‘enn. 
ment Co., Chicago, Lil., writes:—“I beartily con-! N. D. GOLDING, Wiilis, Texas. 


Childs’ Treatment for Catarrh,and all 
diseases of the Head, Throat and Lungs, 


H ome B reatme n can be taken at home with perfect ease 


and safety, by the patient. We especially desire to treat those who have tried other 
remedies without success. A full statement of method of home treatment : nd cost will 
be sent on application. 


Address, REV. T. P. CHILDS, Trov, Ohio, 
Mention the SCHOOL JOURNAL, New York, 
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D f 
yspepsia 

Does not get well of itself; it requires careful, 
persistent attention and a remedy that will assist 
nature to throw off the causes and tone up the 
digestive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Among the agonies experienced by the 
dyspeptic, are distress before or after eating, loss 
of appetite, irregularities of the bowels, wind or 
gas and pain in the stomach, heart-burn, sour 
stomach, etc., causing mental depression, nervous 
irritability and sleeplessness. If you are Wis- 
couraged be of good cheer and try Hood's Sar- 
saparilla, It has cured hundreds; it will cure you. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. 1, HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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eae SHOULD USE 


Scott sEmulsion 


xrCod Tsiver O11 w= 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


Et is used and endorsed by Physi- 
cians because it is the best, 





It is Palatable as Milk, 

It is three times as efficacious as plain 
Cod Liver Oil. 

It is far superior to all other so-called 
Emulsions. 

It is a perfect Emalsion, does not sepa- 
rate or change, 

It is wonderful as a flesh producer. 

It is the best remedy for Consumption, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
sases, Chronic Coughs and 

Sold by all Druggists. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y. 


Graceful Form, 
iene sea 


. and 


COMFORT 










Perfectly 
Combined in 


DAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supportin Corset 


It {s one of the most popular in the ——, ent for 
sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $ 
FOY, HARMON & Ci ADWICK, New leven, Conn. 


BA\LEN’S 
\NK& PENCIL 
ae 














Price 


Is made from _ the finest suauise © Pompound, 
formed into teeth, that when ap oe brush the 
lead trom the surface without ng or destroy- 
ing the finish of even the finest Tigsu: Paper per. 
por smoothing the surface after on ia erase 

as been used, it gives the best of results. THE 
tN K ERASER is made from the finest steel, and 
is so arranged that with a movement of the 
finger, itis ready for use or returned to perfect 
security til wanted. The combination of the 
two in one is of great value to all who use a pen 


and pencil. 
PRICE LIST. 





py. ~ Bypber Pe and ae Brush, - $l. . 
le 25 
Bailey's be pane. Brush rise 8x1 in), 50 
Bailey's “ Blacking Daut % ™ “. 50 
Bailey’s “ Ink oan Penci IE Eraser, - 2 
Bailey's “ Tooth Brush, No.1. - - 4.40 
Builey’s) “* Tooth Brush, No.2, - - .50 
Send us postal note and we will forward = 


the above, prepaid, u receipt of price. 
sale by all dealers in ; tollet goode 4 7 


Cc. J. BAILEY & & CO., 
Please mantis waa Borted: am, 


February 23, 18869. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Did you hear about the long-distance 
telephone conversation the other day : 
Man at one end says, ‘‘ There isa young 
fellow in the station here, whose father 
has just died and left him a quarter-of-a- | $85. 
million. Says he will paint the town red.” 
Response : ‘‘ Should think he might with |*” 
a quart of vermillion.” The r rdent 
evidently failed to catch the phrase,— 
quite. e never would have made sucha 
blunder if he had realized what a matter 
of common sense and economy it is to 
apply a little paint judiciously. Every 
builder and wise householder knows what 
a saving of money it is to paint your roofs 
in good season; but one should be careful to 
use only the best paint in this work ; Dix- 
on’s Silica Graphite Paint is said to cover 
more than aout the surfaceof any other | 

aint. It is unaffected by heat or cold, 
ampness, salt air, rust, or even acids. It 
is not only durable, but beautiful. A tin 
roof well painted will not need repainting 
for ten to fifteen years, or longer. This 
ually useful for metal, iron, or 
Send for circular to the Jos. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J 


Patriotism cannot be too early impressed 
ang the minds of the youth of our land. 

e trials and sufferin —_ of our fore- 
fathers, their brave d performed on 
the battlefield and on the sea, furnish 
examples of fortitude and self-sacrifice, 
unequaled in the history of the world. 
To present this noble record in language 
which the young can understand, and 
which will be at the same time interesting 
and instructive, the volumes, ‘‘ Stories 
from American History,” ‘‘ Noble Deeds 
of Our Fathers,” and ‘‘The Boston Tea 
Party,” depicting the principal events of 
the American Revolution, have been pre- 
pared. As readin books for the lower 
grades of the public schools they are 
unsurpassed, and will be found invalu- 
able as a medium for the foundation 
of a love for historical study. We cor- 
dially commend to you an inspection 
of these books, if you are in search of ad- 
ditional matter in the line of supplemen- 
tary reading. They are published by 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard, of Boston, who 
also issue Mrs. Monroe’s Story of our 
Country, highly recommended in the offi- 
cial report of the Chicago board of educa- 
tion. 





Superintendent Tarbell, of Providence, 
has recently introduced a unique set of 
drawing instruments, mauufactured by 
Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass.. 
into his schools. It consists of a drawing 
board about ten by twelve inches, to which 
pads of drawing paper are fastened by 
gluing them slightly at the four corners, 
a T-square so constructed that the head is 
adapted for use with the pad as well as a 
single sheet, and the 45° and 60° triangles, 
wich give ‘all the standard angles com- 
monly used by draftsmen, angles with 
which the pupils of every egy | school 
should feel on intimate terms. Teachers 
of drawing in the public schools, who best 
understand its possibilities have for years 
felt such sets as this essential to their 
work, in addition to the pencil, rule, and 
compasses. The manufacturers advertise 
to mail sample sets for 35 cents, and will 
make liberal terms for their general intro- 
duction. 


An Insidious Enemy. 


There is possit.ly no disease that attacks 
the human system that is more insidious 
. its approach than Catarrh. Very few 
yee that a slight cold and a heavy, 
feeling in the upper part of the head 
Yeads to anything — or are disposed 
to treat for prompt cure. Many a poor 
victim,whose life been made miserable 
for years, can look back to a time when 
if he had considered catarrh at all a 
dangerous disease, or a matter of serious 
sag could have easily cured it. 
Childs, of Troy,O., has become 
so widely known in connection with his 
Cold Air Inhaling Balm catarrh cure, and 
has cured so many thousands of people, 
that to sug catarrhal troubles sug; 
Rev. T. P. Childs. The discovery of his 
cure for catarrh and diseases of the throat 
and lungs has attracted at attention, 
and his treatment may relied on as 
effective in nasal catarrh, bronchitis, and 
all diseases of the throat and lungs. 


‘ou want to stop at a convenient, 
sala ortable, a rice house, when 
in New — e Grand Union 
Hotel, op het Central Depot. It 
is on the opean plan, and you can reg: 
ourself, 





ulate your expenses to suit y 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


VACANCIES FOR THE FALL OF 18 1889. 


1889 oe A on Sehowing © 


We have som 
pat a : 
the a. for 
eckem : Le hay semoos > - salaries from $ 
im 1,800 ; School from ib io ; 
from $a00 to Sno: $1.00; Hig Be nitermediate and to 
bregidencies ; One Normal . 
ma ee ote ay ormal, $650. ines — 
oo cae 
“Of the B90 ral earn are direct calis from the trustees, directors and Su ~ 
tendents. It ts well known to authorities that the Teachers’ Cr-epeseive Association never 
recommends a teacher who will not succeed. It 3s impartial tl A Hence a teacher recom- 
mended by this Agency is sought as one who can be 
If you are a good teacher are looking for a better caleny o or s a live cr? town where hard 
Sond AT th ~y ar hy Or bette write fully qualifications, hdod ex f 
nd a our address. Tr, our experience, ° 
position you want aa location. This will enable us to rep! fully and save you time. Address, 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 STATE 8T., CHICAGO. 
New York City ; Box 1969. 
Branches : {se Paul; German-Amerionn Bank Building. t ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 
A special arrangement will be made with any teacher or ~ pp who wishes to act as 
—— or the Association in cities and towns where we have already appointed an it. Such 
intments will only be made after a thorough investigation of ~ A . and qualifications of 
i applicant for ihe work. 





pe School and ag Ay 
burst (Ceicego), Ul to date et. 10) 


VACANCIES NOW COMING IN. srs ‘cricur, tite tga eb. 


eteens and others. These letters contam notices of vacancies and requests is to select suitable can- 
idates. Such letters are now coming in The vacancies are in on = Vv Schools, in 
Universities and Colleges, State Normals, A Academies, mies, Seminaries, Pri ete., etc. 
Teachers, in selecting an ugency, should not lose -* ot the FACTS, VERY - FACTS, that, 
1. We get our vacancies direct from empluyers; 2. We had over 1100 of these last season, 400 more 
than we could find suitable | candidates to recomme' ther agencies boast of ailing 








cants whom we cannot serve keeps our list of to such numbers that each 
member receives individual and personal attention. 5. Our Bang my Ape fee is reduced to cover the 
for blank and circulars. Address 
In any Teachers’ Agency until after you have read the New 
Manual of the UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. It states frankly the 
the workings and success of this Agency. Mentions 
RE GISTER | a large number of representative places filled by it, 
|] 
16 Aston PLace New York. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU =2:2": 
has a firmly 
teacher and su Jrom, teatent enables him fully to comp vahon the needs of schools and 
teachers, and that by conscientious representation, honesty and fair dealing, ei has io. 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
205 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


mmend; 3. While o 
vacancies by ‘the —— ” (usually from 100 to oe ‘they have lo lists of 
necessary expense of registration. Now is a good time to 
province of Bureaus in general and tells you how to proceed in 
etc., etc. Sent for stamp. 
established ve extending from my to Cm, and from Minnesota to Texas. _ 
Manager's 
a reputation that gives its candidates the very best prospects of success. hers should now 
Nn’ 8 EZ xXC ar AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
mAs AtAY, 
oO a 





not yet provided for, thus giving new members “ ur plan of rejecting appli- 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST, ILL. 
order to secure a position. It also gives you a good knowledge of 
W. D. KERR, Manager, 
is no experi- 
t erien if t ty-fi 
testimonials from its patrons show that the ce of over twen v, ve - io 
register for Fail vacancies. Send for application form and list of testimonials, to 
, 
'»| Leachers’ A ency 


Ww Teachers’ Seat. Introduces to co! schools, an’ ta ast es 
(FOR BOTH SEXES. perior on cipals, Assistan ors, 
Teachers, Governesses d Governesses for every department of instruc- 
ete., to Schoo! Fe Mo. tion recommends good schools to parents Call 
Also Bookkeepers, 
pont iste and Cashiers to Business Firma. Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
For larger salaries, or change ef location 
NCY | adaress 


‘Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
Sate Street, Chicago, Ill, Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 





Teachers’ 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teac’ Professors, and 
panes. < both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
<9 tb —_ Sa. and Churches. Circulars 
oice ools carefully recommended to 
— sea and a =e school rover; Established, 1855. 
reference a 7 Easr 147TH Srezer, N. Y. 
MIRIAM COYRIE 
31 E. 171th Street, 


RE, 
ot B. 27th Btsest, be between Broadway and Fourth TEACHERS WANT American Teachers 


« Bureau, St. Louis, 
NO FEE teutice'cmctons sor. 


vice, large business, not in co! advance 
fees, but in Ror, for dam competent Teac with 


ai, 
EAvanr, 2 West 14th St., New York. 


A FINE SCHOOL FOR SALE| ™Mks. L. FREEMAN BROCKWAY, — 
in prosperous condition, excellent location, poor 28 West 28d St., N. Y. 
health makes sale necessary; another smaller Recommends schools to parents. 


forpertertie adie | BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


for partnerships. Address, 
MRS. A. D. CULVER, 110 Tremont 8t. 21 W. Sth St. 
WoMAN’s EXCHANGE TEACHERS’ BUREAU, G pres ce + ip N. a. Pavl, Bini. 


829 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 








Brockway's Teachers’ Agency 


(Formerly Chicago), 
~ lies superior teachers for schools, 
colleges and families. 




















THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 
A Cuance of a Lire-time. 

ts offered in Premiums and 
peat for our New Teas Just 
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= FREE 


ent, i. magelloent bos 
s sizes, with 
~~ ond cases of equal value. 
One P- in each local- 

ity can secure one 
this pan Sarees want 
one persou each locality, to kee; 
=< their bn and show to thon 








Costly samples free, asthe owes of the samples in any local- 
ity, always results in a large trade for us; after our samples have 
been in a locality for a month or two we 4 get from B1LOOO 
to $5000 in trade from the su . This, the most 
wonderful offer ever known, is made in onder t that our samples may 
be placed at once where they can be seen, all over Ameri: Write 

at once. and make sure of the chance. Reader, it will be hardly any 
trouble for you to show the samples to those who ~~ call at your 
home and your reward will be most satisfactory. A posta! card or 
which to write us costs but 1 cent and after you know all, if you 
do not care to J pew ~~ no harm is done. But if you do send 
your address at once, you can secure free one of the best solid 
gold watches ns the world oma our ee tes of of toe tees 


Ww all it," ete: 
biison de Oo, Hox 217, Fortiand, Maine: 


R. H.MACY & CO 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th ST. 
NEW YORK, 


Sanitary Wool Underwear 


FOR MEN, WOMEN. AND CHILDREN FD 
THE BEST MILLS OF GERMANY, ENGLAND 
AND AMERICA. 


AS AN INDICATION HOW WE UNDERSELL 
THE SPECIAL DEALERS IN THESE GOODS, 








MAL CUT, M 
MAKERS IN STUTTGART, GERMANY. 
AT $2.79 FOR 34INCH SHIRT AND w-INCH 
DRAWERS. AND RISING 2 CENTS N EACH 
SIZE, WE SELL “CARTWRIGHT % WAR- 
NER’S” BEST “SANITARY WOOL.” 


|ALL MANUFACTURED 
MEN’S UNLAUN-| ON THE PREMISES. 
DERED SHIRTS, “4c. 


BEST MATERIAL AND 
ADIES’ & CHTL-| CONSCIENTIOUS 
DREN'S MUSLIN UN- WORKMANSHIP 
DERWEAR. GUARANTEED. 


LINEN COODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
; LACE CURTAINS. 


4 BLACK AND COLORED 


: Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
| Dress Goods. 


. TIN, WOODENW ABE, CRUCKBRY, CHINA, 
7 AND. GLASSWARE, CUTLER AND 
. HOUSE-FUBNISH HING  GO¢ SDE OF 
: VERY DESCRIPTION 


, ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
Shoes. 

' Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. 

, HORSE BLANKETS. 


4 COMPLETE LINE Of ALL GRADES FROM 

We. TO $10.99, BEING FULLY ONE-THIRD 
CHEAPER THAN LIKE GRADES ARE SOLD 
ELSEWHERE. 





by a 


WAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXE, UTED- 












WE PREPAY FREIGHT ALL TOWNS 
WITHIN A RADIUS OF 100 MILES ON PAID 
PURCHASES OF $5 AND OVER. 


BROWN'S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


—FoR—— 
LADIES’ AND CHILDRENS 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 













READERS: will confers favor by mention 
ing, THE Scoot JOURFAL whan ¢ com: 


7 





INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DIS EASES 
secured by: 


CuTicuRA 
Remedies. 


Por Ley mat ryaerrine G AND BEAU. 
the skin of children and infants and 
dee 7 ne me. dishguring, ite . scaly and 
mply diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, 7 rith 
Oss Be hair, from pd to old age, the CUTICURA 
REMEDIES ya 7 ~y oe Giles ead 
CUTICURA, CUTICURA 
ielio Siin Beautifier, externally 
and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 4 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and 
blood diseases. from = to ny 
Sold everywhere. 
RESOLVENT, $1. 


25c. ; te _— te Pore 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Prepared by 
Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases. 


a oes Se oe and Scalp ome and 








by CuTICURA 
Krpney Patns, Backache and Weakness 
cured = CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an 
taneous pain-su! bduing plaster. 250. 








Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Country alone, 
The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








a 
Godb FOR YOUNG AND 


leasant and agreeable to the 
nat ildren take it without objec- 
Yon. Sold by druggists everywhere. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
onf!NehGrete AURIS a. 
Send ‘or he ;, MesANE oe ¢ « co." = 


EVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Syitth 


Bells of Pare © and ‘fin for 


"Tex 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincineetl. O 
is for Bohosis, 
MENEELY & co. | Hea 
WEST TROY, &. 
ecnaentliheeabene 


We wish a few men to 












































“Tlove you with a dee 
affection,” he sighed. “ 
that affection is returned ? om 
t’n'y,’ Bye rina. the matter-of-fact young 
lady ; have no particular use for it.” 


Mr. Jones, to member of school board : 


pone Landing 


Whe ‘cor cer- 


**T say, what’s Easter, anyhow?” Mem- 
ber of school board: ‘‘Can’t say. Look 
in the Bible in the book of Easter 


[Esther ?] ; it’ll tell you all about it.” 


** Don’t worry, John,” said the wife of a 
writer of current humor, while he was 
wrestling with the stovepipe ; “‘ you can 
go down to the office and write all about 
it and make people laugh, you know.” 


Violent rain storm—crowded street car 
—handsome lady and gentleman on plat- 
form. Gentleman (to those inside)—** Can 
you squeeze a lady in there?” Chorus of 
male voices—‘‘ Y¢s, certainly.” Lady 
goes in—gets squeezed. 

‘** Dear Mr. Editor: Please read the in- 
closed poem carefully and return it to me 
with your candid criticism as soon as 
possible, as I have other irons in the fire.” 

**Dear Mr. Smith: Remove the irons 
and insert the poem.” 


A neat and convenient way of filing let- 
ters and other papers is obtained by using 
the Amberg Letter File. Small Cabinet 
Cases, holding respectively 2, 3, and 4 of 
these files, are made which will be found 
exactly suited to the needs of such per- 
sons as receive more or less private corres- 

mdence which they wish to preserve. 
Bend for circular of small cabinets. Cam- 
eron, Amberg & Co., 
Chicago. 


manufacturers, 


Business man (to young man who has 
fortes for a situation)—‘‘Can you keep 


ks ?” 
Young man (sadly)—‘* No, sir. I used 
to think that I could, but the book bor- 
rower was too much for me.” 


After the sermon.—Husband (coming 
home from church): ‘‘ You seemed un- 
usually thoughtful during the sermon, 
my dear. I was impressed too. There 
seemed to be something — about it.” 
Wife : “‘ Well, there isn’t. rfectly 
sure it’s only seal plush, wy all rs. Ve- 
neer gives herself such airs over it.” 


Mrs. Gabb: ‘‘ What sort o’ folks are 
those new neighbors of yours?” Mrs. 
Gadd: ‘ Well, I’ve been watching their 
back yard for two weeks, but as they send 
their wash to a laundry, I can't tell any- 
thing about them.” 


Proud father (showing off his boy before 
company): “ son, which would you 
rather be, Sh eare or Edison?’’ 
Little son (after meditation): ‘ I’d rather 
be Edison.” ‘‘ Yes? Why?” ‘‘ Cause he 
ain’t dead.” 


Consumption Cured. ‘ 


x old physician, retired from practice, having 
—{ +. ~ in his hands by an East India mission- |- 
ary formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
permanent cure of Consumption. 

Bronc Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat a 
Lung Affections, also ° tive and radicai cure 
for Nervous Debility all Nervous a. 
after having tested bs wonderful ou rative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by 
this motive, and a desire to relieve human suffer- 
ing, I will send free of c , to all hoe 


it, this reci in German, ‘rench, or E 
with full di ms for pre and 
Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, naming 
this paper. . & Noyes, 149 Power's Block, 
Rochester,’ N. Y. 

**Bobby,” cautioned his mother (they 


were guests at dinner), *‘ is it possible you 
are eating with your knife?” ‘“ Yes, 
ma,” nded Bobby, with a look of in- 
tense chagrin; “but I forgot I was 
visitin’.” 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, sa © Baggage, 
Express and Carriage Hire, and mop 
oe Union Ho opposite Grand Central 
Hayy Furnished —~y 4 —% $1 — it 
upwards European plan. vators 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supphed with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elev: railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 


MRS. WINSLOW’S AING SYRUP should 
vias as iu oSFiiee he SEER: oa 
oo Pity bibanae WIND CO COLIC and is the best Rea 

- 25 CTs. A BOTTLE. 


“Hold on, sis!” exclaimed one of the 
little Rambo boys, as he paused at the 
door ; “ don’t into the house, The 
minister is making a call.” 

“* How do you oont” inquired his lit- 
tle Sister. 


*“*Can’t you hear ma talking? She’s 
got her Sunday voice on.” 


Sufferers 


ROM Stomach and Liver derange- 

ments— Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Sick- 
Headache, and Coustipation—tind a safe 
and certain relief in 
Ayer’s Pills. In all 
cases where a ca- 
thartic is needed, 
these Pillsare recom- 
mended by leading 
physicians. 

Dr. T. E. Hastings, 
of Baltimore, says: 
*‘Ayer’s Pills are the 
best cathartic and 
aperient within the 
reach of my profes- 
F sion.” 

Dr. John W. Brown, of Oceana, W. 
Va., writes : “I have prescribed Ayer’ 8 
Pills in my practice, and find them ex- 
cellent. urge their general use in 
families.” 

“ For a number of years I was afflicted 
with biiiousness which almost destroyed 
my health. I tried various remedies, 
but nothing afforded me any relief until 
I began to take Ayer’s Pills.”’"—G. 8. 
Wanderlich, Scranton, Pa. 








“T have used Ayer’s Pills for the past 
thirty years, and am satisfied I should 
not be alive to-day if it had not been 
for them. They cured me of dyspepsia 
when all other remedies failed, and their 
occasional use has kept me in a healthy 
condition ever since.""—T. P. Brown, 
Chester, Pa. 

“Having been subject, for years, to 
constipation, without being able to find 
much relief, I at last tried Ayer’s Pills, 


and deem it both a duty and a pleasnre 
to testify that I have derived great ben- 
efit from their use. For over two years 


past I have taken one of these Pills 
every night before retiring. I would not 
willingly be without them.”—@G. W. 
Bowman, 26 East Main st., Carlisle, Pa. 
“‘Ayer’s Pills have beer n used in my 
family upwards of twenty years, and 
have completely verified all that is 
claimed for them. In attacks of piles, 
from which I suffered many years, they 
afforded me greate r re lief than any med- 


icine I ever tried.’’—Thomas F. 
Holly Springs, Texas. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine 


NESS “Noises '"_HEAD 
ntirgiy sured by 
'eck's morvred 
Cushions. 


Cee ns Me selfad ndyatn 
on y 


TAEOR: Wi8 Bread . 
eS cor. 14th 
Sor, for illustrated book of proofs FREE. 


“ty “4 Wate for information, ypicuse ncxrtio 
paper. 


Adams, 











CALL AT THE 
DENTAL ROOMS 
or 
DR. W.dJ. STEWART, 

362 WEST 23rd STREET. 

If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 


broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 
Refers to A. M. Keliogg, Biilor SCHOOL JOURNAL 









Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


Mo ne CAN BE 


BASILY 
By taking the Agency ef... MADE 


@ FOUKE QUESTION BOOK, 


recently issued. The largest_and best 
question book publishe The name 
gf Ke author Edw. R. Shaw, of Yonkers, 
, isa guarantee of its value. Itis 
fering inducement to ad- 
ance. More new features than in any 
other elegant printing, superb bind- 
ing. terms most liberal. 400 counties 
already taken. Arrange our plans to 
commence at once with this book. 
One ent sold 118 in two weeks; an- 
other 150 inthree weeks. Apply now. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
as Clintoz Place, N. Y. 151 Wabash Av:., Chicago 
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JUST ISSUED. 


A Complete Graded Course in English Grammar 
and Composition 
By BENJ. Y. CONKLIN, 


Principal of Grammar School Na, 3, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A practical werking manual for both teacher and pupil. Comprises the entire 
range of the usual two-book course. Prepared on the inductive method. Adapted 
to lowest grammar grades as well as advanced pupils. 


Introduction Price, 65 Cents, 


Specimen copies mailed post-paid to teachers at the introduction price. Send 
for circulars. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


CONSTRUCTIVE GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
ANNOUNCEMENT : 


ECLECTIC MAP-BLANKS 


To Facilitate the Drawing of Geographical and Historical Maps and Charts. 


Fourteen Ma pinata, tenet inches, on fine Drawing Paper, corresponding in Size and Scale with the 
~ by: the Eclectic plete Geography. On each Map-blank the , and the accurate 
ine of the country to be mapped, are ayer in very faint ink. 








No. 1. Hemispheres No. 5. Asia. No. 10. Southern States (W). 
(Double Size). No. 6. United States No. i. Central States (E). 

No. 2. North America. (Double Size). No. 12. Central States (W). 

No. 3. South America. No. 7. New England. No. 13. formes States. 

No. 4. Europe. No. 8. Middle States. No. 14. British Isles. 


No. 9. Southern States (E). 


OnE HUNDRED OF EACH NUMBER IN SEPARATE Box, Per 100, $1.50. 
Sample Set, 14 Numbers, by mail, 25 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 








A “7 ease for —— School and Academies 


Our Republic: mtx 2c ro st «or renner 


W. DICKINSON, Sec’y of Mass. Bd. of 





Kadeati > 





Special New York Edition now ready, price, 84 cents. 


The State and Local Government of New York, with the Text of 
the Constitution. Bound separately. Price, 36 cents. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, &£ SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
General Western Agency, 106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


SCHOOL DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 


FOR PRACTICE ON PAPER AND THE BLACKBOARD. 


We offer an unrivaled line, considering the expense, School 
Rules and Compasses, the Mechanic’s Scale, International Rule, 
Drawing Board, T-square and 45° and 60° Triangles, Protractor 
Scale, lliptograph, Graduated Open-frame Triangle, Primary 
Drawing Tablets and Stencils for Our Little Artist. Sample set, 
Drawing Board, T-square and Triangles. mailed for 25 ven No 
teacher interested in drawing shouldbe without our Catalogue of 
School Aids. It treats of Form Study, Stick Laying, Paper 
Folding, Clay Modeling, and many kindred things which a wide- 
awake teacher wishes to understand. Sent free to yall who mention 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


MILTON -BRADLEY CoO., 
SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 


The Lamplighter, 


The most popular American novel, excepting ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” and ‘“‘ Ben Hur,” 
large type, handsome cloth binding, heretofore published at $1.60. 


For 25 Cents 


If you will call by March 4, and bring this advertisement (School Journal) with 
‘ou, or send it by mail ; postage on book, 12 cents. This isa sample of a thousand 
gains. Big per me free. Address, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


393 Pearl Street, New Yor | 6 Whitehall eset, Atlanta, 
San 














rk, 
13 South 9th Street, Philadelphia, 841 Market 
218 Clark Street, Chicago, 30 Adelaide yd East, Toronte. 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, No. (G) 1102 a aaa amg 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely ser toget tp 
and Me ct) might ix be learned otherwise ear dae ttul yin cm rer tere a sateaajais 


gil, caer, SS ce, Cicero, Sali Sies va Hi " 
Zen aol prance, ite iene at Oo D wy, Homer's I Gospel os St John, and 
Clark ty Practical and “Bele to Re p Ee ond, gems : naan to the Interlinear Series of Classics. 
and to ail other systems. 
fo Monnens ay » Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
Fe Sante vages of Interlinears mite. Send for terms and oew catalogue of all our publications. 


ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS 


Double Entry Book-Keeping, SLATE WRITIN 


on Sieaeinem: tifully engraved 

Used im over 200 cshanis and.colianes, wes. HL, ee te nee Set A, short letters ; 
ieneme we mapans more and clearer knowledge | Set 00 ters; Set stem tals; Set 
of the science of accounts than has heretofore ¥ : — 





The most beau- 


been given in 100 lessons. D, oval capitals. 10 cents per set. Address, 
mena di: leeapcden price to Beboote ana S. P. T. SLATE CO., 





ELIZABETH, N. J, 


PATHFINDER PHYSIOLOGY. 


This pioneer Series has accomplished A NOBLE PURPOSE. 
The subject of temperance as related to PHYSIOLOGY has been faithfully 
dealt withand GREAT GOOD HAS RESULTED. 
The hope of the future is in the rising generation. Let them be wisely and 
truthfully instructed in the 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH. | 
Other competing text-books have now brought somewhat to this model, 
thus conceding that the ladies of the W. C. T. U. were right and that the 


THE PATHFINDER BOOKS ARE THE BEST. 


1. Child’s Health Primer, 40 Cts. 2. Young People’s Physiology, 60 Cts. 
3. Hygienic Physiology, $1.00. (Enlarged edition.) 
«* For specimen copies and free descriptions address the publishers, 

A. S. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICACO. 


NEW SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 
VOICE OF SONG SERIES. 


By Prot. ELLSWORTH C. PHELPS, Instructor of Music in the Public Schools of the City of B’klyn. 


VOICE OF SONG, No. 1. A choice collection of simple, beautiful adapted to Primary 
and Intermediate grades of schools, with a pes, wee systematic, well- course of elementary 
vocal exercises suited to children’s voices. pages, boards. Price, 36 cents per copy. Sample 


co; 0 t; mts. 
VOICE BONG, Wo. 3. 2. A collection of the choicest music, suited to the Grammar and ont Bigh 


schoo) A, with a full course of well-graded and practical ee xercises. An admirable 
254 pages, in boards, 60 cents, Sample copy by mail, postpaid, 60 cents. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0 | nsa.1"somcn so,Pansne, 


PUBLI£HERS AND DEALEES IN . 11 Great Jones Street, New York. 
Drawing Books, Dra Models, | Gexriewen: 
and Artists’ Mater “The next few years will witness a @ rest 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- | change in educational ideas. possibilities 
cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF ot self-culture are, to be wR  y- and the 


means of aid and direction increased. After a 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, careful examination of * Johnson's Universal 














WHIOE SPECIAL ATTENTION 18 CALLED. Cyclopedia,” | am convinced that while it is ex- 
mt, 4 nay oe ~~ specially Aomene’ pd cellently adapted to the needs of professional! and 
mar Is, They consist of both Solids and Tablets | business men, it is eminently useful to the 

= s enseresy graded are made vas earnest, thorough self-educator. This work, 


regard for seouresy and with its coi of contributors, offers accurate 
fartiohed nt at est ib! Ther here have | articie ie 


the low prices. son the widest 

soem stegtes be Se icading cities o the go value of trustworthy information is added the 
a and Drawing in© every stage and especially | inspiration | Of personality associated with great 
at the ou names. [ commend this Cyclopedia to 

Wor cotahenee endl pustietlines, abcess all, and especially to those who are pursuing 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL ©0O., self-set courses in the great university of life.” 

7 Park Street, Boston, Mass Joun H. VINCENT, 

79 Wabash Avenue Chicago. Chancellor Chautauqua University. 





TEACHERS A NEW CATALOGUE 
DO YOU WISH TO AVOID TROUBLE? 7 
If so, send to us. We haye the best variety, OUR PUBLICATIONS. 
A ag t-.- 1 -t the books CONTAINING 


YOUNW’S NEW JUVENILE SPEAKER; ‘ 
for the youngest children, Paper covers, %..| Hebrew, Creek and Latin. 
CHILDREN'S HOUR. B Mrs. M. B. C. Slade. SCIENTIFIC TEXT BOOKS AND INDUSTRIAL 


Containing Dialogues, Motion Songs, Tableaux, RKS 
Caapates, Blac! board Exercises, etc., for Pri- we = 
mary Schools, Kindergartens. 1 vol., 16mo., | ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, MECHANICS, 
boards. 50 cents. Paper 30 cents. STUDENTS, Etc. 
e Dialogues, Speeches, Tablenux, Charades, Black 
jogues, eaux, 
Dialogues, . eee, De Miscellaneous Works, 
Common, Grammar, and High School. 1 vol., | Including a Complete List of our Editions of 
16mo, 50 cen Paper 30 cents. ’ 
PLEASANT TIMES. M RUSKIN’S WORKS 


etc., entirely new. Price, 50 com cents. In Separate V olumes and Sets. 
Gs ND PLAY , 
Hy Mrs. Louise Pollock. 1 vol., 12mo, LAXS | JOHN WILEY & SONS, N. Y. 
CHEERFUL ECHOES. A ANew Kind n| ‘*#* Will be sent free, by mail, on application. 
Song Book, Words and M con Doone 
ollock. 1 vol., 12mo, ~—- 4 50 cents. 


Sst ised. ARE YOU A MUSIC TEACHER ? 


4 aw A. Yeu & Oo 
enry A. oung L Co., 


26 Bromfield St. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co., 





struction books make the best scholars. 
The best teachers use Ditson 
& Co.’s Instructors. 


The following books sell largely, and all the time : 
Richardson’s New Method for the Piano- 
PHILADELPH1A. | forte. (63) N. E. Conservatory Metbod for 
the Pianoforte. (@3) Mason & Hoadley’s 
RMAL System for Beginners, (on Piano) $3, and 
THE WO EDUCATIONA|!. SERIES Mason's System of Technical Exercises, 
Dr, Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course |$2.50. Bellah’s Analytical Method fr 
1. Standard Arith, Course, in Four Books. | Piano, (for beginners) $1, and Winner's 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- Ideal Method, (for beginners) 50 cts. 
pag bonne eters aga Ditson & Cove great Oatelogues, acseribing fully 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. "8 great « fully 
Brooks’s tne Algebra. the largest stock in America. An investment 


which pays well is a subscription to Ditsou & (0.'s 
Brookas’s Geometry and Trigonometry. MONTHLY MUSICAL 7 $1) which describes 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 





intelligently new music as it is issued, 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. pak ae Eel OE ag — 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8} stem of Indust. | gives a condensed “ Record " of the world’s music. 

Drawing. SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHERS are invited to 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blapks. examine and use the wes of our successful 
Sone phy) (Bk. 1, 30 cts. 





SF LO, meron. 
How to Study Geography, |issesiniet aia poet 


Emerson, to be used in High Schools or for 
By FRANCIS W. PARKER. Adult Singing Classes. 


This book 1s jon expedition of 
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OLIVER DITSON & CO.. BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 














GEORGE ALLEN, Newbern, N, C, |} P.O. Box, 136, 
o 











The best tools make the best work. The best in- 
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